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r “HE Arcos raid might be regarded as a pro- 
digious jest if its consequences were not so 
likely to be expensive. What was this won- 

derful “‘ Secret Document ”’ that must be recovered ? 

Doubts of its real existence seem to be almost as pre- 

valent in Conservative as in Labour circles; and cer- 

tainly such doubts are well founded. For what con- 
ceivable purpose could be served by the recovery of 
any “Secret Document” which had been missing for 
several months? If it did exist and was of the slightest 
real importance we may be perfectly sure that com- 
plete, perhaps photographic, copies of it were in 

Moscow within a week of its having reached Soviet 

House. In short, the excuse for the raid is palpably 

fraudulent and ridiculous. We do not suppose the 

Home Secretary himself was a party to the fraud— 

which looks like one of those only semi-ingenuous in- 

ventions by which the “Special Branch” of our 

Secret police seeks from time to time to justify its 

existence and the unaudited claims which it makes 

upon the public funds—he probably swallowed the 
story innocently enough, without noticing its inherent 
absurdity. Now he finds himself obliged to postpone 
and repostpone his statement, whilst the “ Special 

Branch” continues its hunt for some document or 

other which can plausibly be offered as justification for 

the use of dynamite and oxy-acetylene jets in the 
peaceful City of London. Something will be found, of 
course, for even Soviet typists are inveterate dabblers 








in wild-cat revolutionary schemes. But it is a sad 


business. It makes us look so silly. 

* ok x 
The visit to England this week of the President of 
France passed off happily in all respects. It is interest- 
ing to think how different might have been his reception 
if he had come here two or three years ago. He would, 
of course, have been welcomed with equal pageantry 
and similar official speeches, but there would have been 
small popular welcome for any representative of France. 
All our major differences, however, have now been 
solved, and it is odd that they should have been solved 
under the régime of the same M. Poincaré who was 
primarily responsible for the creation of most of them. 
We are not, of course, as yet entirely at one with France. 
It is indeed inconceivable that Downing Street and the 
Quai d’Orsay should ever see quite eye to eye on any 
subject at any time. But such differences as exist 
between them in 1927 are of a quite minor character. 
France will not act in complete unison with us in our 
policy in China, but there is no particular reason to 
suppose that she holds appreciably different views on 
the subject; and the same might perhaps be said 
regarding our respective policies towards the Soviet 
Government if it were at all clear what the Russian 
policy of Downing Street really is. As regards Germany, 
the policy of Locarno has substantially solved the 
Anglo-French quarrel, and though we may not agree 
completely on such questions as the progressive evacu- 
ation of the Rhineland, our differences seem to be 
differences rather of form than of substance. M. 
Doumergue’s visit has been a suitable and most happy 

celebration of a rescued friendship. 
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The Opposition was obviously right both in making a 
strong protest against the drastic “ guillotine’ tactics 
by which the Government is rushing through the Trade 
Unions Bill, and in not carrying its protest to the point 
of abstention from the debates. The better the Bill 
gets known, the more plainly will its absurdity appear ; 
and the debates in Committee afford the best chance 
of bringing home its meaning to the general public. To 
abstain would have been merely to play into the 
Government’s hands, and we do not suppose that, 
whatever certain newspapers may have suggested, 
the idea of abstention ever seriously entered the mind 
of any responsible member of the Labour Party. 
‘* Aventine " Oppositions are usually futile ; and, what- 
ever unfair tactics a Government may adopt, the right 
policy for an Opposition is to stay in the House and 
put up the best fight it can. The wisdom of doing this 
has already been amply borne out by the discussions 
on Clause One of the Bill; for it has been effectively 
shown by question and answer, first, that the most 
serious ambiguities in the draft remain in the revised 
form now given to the clause, and, secondly, that, where 
an element of greater precision has been introduced, the 
effect is to make the limitation of the right to strike 
wider and more definite than before. Even Sir John 
Simon was compelled to hold that the Government 
had still entirely failed to draw a reasonable line 
between lawful and unlawful strikes; and Mr. Thomas 
and other Labour questioners succeeded in drawing 
from Sir Douglas Hogg answers which only served to 
make plainer the revolutionary character of the 
measure. Clearly, it is the business of the Opposition 
to make the very most of this method of interrogation 
on every clause of the Bill. The “ guillotine” will 
prevent the recurring, in all probability, of any Opposi- 
tion amendments ; but this need not greatly matter if 
the effect of the Bill is made thoroughly plain. For, 
after all, the thing needs repealing, not amending ; and 
accordingly the appeal must be throughout not to Par- 
liament but to public opinion outside. 

* * * 


In relation to Clause 1, the important point has been 
to discover precisely what types of strikes the Govern- 
ment does intend to make illegal. The Attorney- 
General’s dicta have, of course, no binding force in any 
court of law; for the courts will take cognisance only 
of the wording of an Act, and not of governmental 
or parliamentary intentions in framing it. But it 
has at least now been made clear that the Government 
does intend to prohibit, not only general strikes, but 
the more important kinds of sympathetic strike as 
well. It does mean to prohibit railwaymen, for example, 
from striking on any considerable scale in support of 
miners. For our part, we think the wording goes even 
further than this ; that it goes at least as far is admitted 
by the Attorney-General. At what precise point the 
line between legality and illegality is meant to be drawn 
still remains quite obscure; and, if the newspaper 
reports are to be trusted, the Attorney-General seems 
to have contradicted himself more than once on this 
point while the clause was under discussion. Some 
of the Government’s supporters frankly support and 
welcome the view that practically all “‘ sympathetic ”’ 
strikes will become illegal. What at any rate has 
become completely obvious, on the admissions of the 
Attorney-General himself, is that when the Prime 
Minister declared that the sole purpose of the Bill was 
to prevent another “ General Strike” he was saying 
something which was entirely untrue. 

* * * 

There is little change to record in the situation in 
China this week. Chiang Kai-shek has taken Pukow, 
but cannot get any further. He made an attempt to 


borrow engines from the Shanghai-Nanking Railway 
for use across the river; but these engines are British 


—, 


property, and the British Consul refused permission 
for their use on the ground that it would be a breach 
of our neutrality. Chiang appears to be in some sort 
of communication with the foreign authorities jp 
Shanghai, but his political intentions are as uncertain 
as his military prospects. What the Northern forces 
are doing is not very clear, but there are rumours that 
they are preparing an advance on Shanghai. Feng 
Yu-hsiang is supposed to be on the move against 
them in Honan, and Wu Pei-fu has found some cash 
which will enable him to move—probably on behalf of 
Chang Tso-lin. Hankow is in a miserable plight. The 
British representative on Wednesday handed to Mr, 
Chen formal notification that our relations with his 
Government are now at anend. This presumably puts 
an end also tothe Hankow agreement drawn up by Mr, 
Chen and Mr. O'Malley. That does not mean, however, 
that there is any intention on the part of the British 
Government of doing what the Die-hards would likeit 
to do—namely, to reoccupy the Concession there. No 
one, of course, can predict the future of Hankow. The 
** Red” Government still exists, but it is evidently on its 
last legs. In all this confusion the Powers can do 
nothing but “ wait and see.” 
* * ** 


The World Economic Conference is near the end 
of its work, and the main lines of the three reports on 
commerce, industry and agriculture are now fairly 
clear. The Commerce Commission has damned high 
protection tariffs with bell, book and candle. It exposes 
the damage to trade caused by the customs barriers of 
various States, and asks the Conference to declare 
“that the time has come to put an end to increases 
in tariffs and to move in the opposite direction.” 
Whether short-sighted and jealous Governments will 
respond to this call for Free Trade—or freer trade—is, 
we think, doubtful. But the mischief of the present 
policy is serious, and any and every exposure of it is 
important. The Agricultural Commission, as was to 
be expected, wants measures for facilitating credits 
and co-operation in agriculture, and also warns us 
against the danger of the lack of balance between prices 
of industrial and agricultural products. The Industry 
Commission has a good deal to say on “ rationalisation ” 
and urges in a rather vague way that Governments 
and industrial corporations should try to influence pro- 
ducers in the direction of standardisation and of simpler 
and more efficient methods. There has been a sharp 
division of opinion on the question of cartels. The 
French want to encourage trustification ; the Scandi- 
navians and some of the German and Italian indus- 
trialists are hostile, or at least cool, about it. 

* k ok 

Spain has just been enjoying a public holiday to 
celebrate King Alfonso’s twenty-five years of rule. 
Politically-minded Spaniards have spent a good part 
of this holiday in the discussion of constitutional 
reform. It is now nearly four years since the coup 
d’état put Primo de Rivera in the saddle in which a 
great many people thought he would not sit for four 
months. The dictatorship has kept itself going partly 
by luck and still more through the immense inertia 
of the Spanish people. It has muddled through the 
Moroccan war, and put the national finances on an 
apparently sound basis, and it has introduced a few 
reforms—some good and some bad—which have not 
made much visible difference in the country. But 
a general malaise is beginning to show itself. The 
old “ politicals” are hoping for a national reawakening 
and the restoration of the constitution. Primo de 
Rivera and his friends are not only anxious about 4 
revival of democratic feeling, but they are not alto- 
gether comfortable with the autocratic King, and they 
want to consolidate their power by broadening its 
basis. It is not easy to see how this is to be done; 
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—— 


there is no obvious half-way house between an elected 
Parliament and a puppet “ Consultative Assembly.” 
One suggestion is that a new “ constitution” should 
be evolved by legal experts in collaboration with 
the Government, and then ratified by a referendum. 
There would, of course, be no difficulty at all about 
the ratification, since the Government would be in 
complete control of the voting. But if the dictatorship 
is really in danger, it will hardly save itself by so simple 


a plan as this. 
* * * 


The relations between the Bank of England and the 
Treasury have always been among those unfathomable 
mysteries into which the curious are told that they had 
better not enquire. Lord Arnold recently raised the 
matter in the House of Lords; and this week the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been called upon to 
answer several questions about it in the Commons. 
From his replies, it appears that Mr. Churchill himself 
hardly pretends to understand the matter, which is 
indeed believed to be so tangled up as to be past the 
comprehension of anyone who is not prepared to devote 
alifetime to it. All the same, there is a growing desire 
to know rather more about it. For what services 
precisely does the taxpayer pay the Bank of England 
a cool million pounds a year? The Midland Bank 
circular has recently been questioning the current 
assumption that it is necessary for the “ central bank,” 
in order to perform its essential function of credit 
control, to be also the Government’s banker; and it 
seems almost as if some of the joint stock banks had 
their eyes on the possibility of getting a bit of that 
million for themselves. The public, however, is not 
interested so much in the destination of the money as 
in its amount. Are we, or are we not, paying an 
exorbitant fee for the Bank’s work in administering the 
Debt, and acting as Government financial agent and 
banker? Mr. Churchill promised to make careful 
enquiry into this matter; but we should attach more 
importance to his promise if he had also promised that 
its results would be public. For we fancy a public 
enquiry would at any rate serve to bring quite a deal 
of interesting information to light. 

* * * 


On the returns published this week, registered unem- 
ployment has fallen to just below the million mark. 
Of course, the number of registered unemployed by no 
means includes all those who are out of work. But a 
fall in the figure does usually indicate a real improve- 
ment, especially when, as at present, it is practically 
continuous from week to week. But for the exceedingly 
bad conditions which still prevail in the coal industry, 
we might reasonably congratulate ourselves on having 
at last about neutralised the effect of last year’s indus- 
trial troubles. As matters stand, however, we are 
depending precariously on cheap coal, largely produced 
under uneconomic conditions, while a good deal of 
depression is masked by short-time working in the 
textile and other industries. Shipbuilding and iron and 
steel are still bad, and are working on a basis of low 
wages which cannot continue much longer. Engineering, 
on the other hand, is distinctly better, and should be 
able without difficulty to begin the very necessary 
process of bringing its wage-rates up to a reasonable 
standard. The negotiations for a wage advance, inter- 
rupted last year by the coal trouble, have been resumed 
this week, and it is to be hoped that the employers will 
see the wisdom of meeting the men at least half-way. 
For, in our basic industries, no substantial recovery 
can be looked for without a revival in demand, such as 
can come only from a more adequate distribution of 
purchasing power in the home market. At present we 
are in a vicious circle. Employers will not improve 
wages except for higher output. But that means a 


wider market, and a wider market involves higher wages. 


That is the vicious circle. When shall we find someone 


bold enough to break it ? 
* * * 
The advocates of “legalisation” of Whitley Council 
awards are energetically pursuing their campaign. 
They are now trying to secure from the Government 
facilities for the passage of a Bill, first introduced in 
1924, with this object in view. We know of no objec- 
tion to this course, provided that certain dangers are 
guarded against. First, it needs to be made quite 
plain that “legalisation” will apply: only where both 
parties on the Whitley Council agree, by sufficient 
majorities, to ask for it. This, we understand, is what 
the advocates of the proposal intend. Secondly, it 
must be clear that the terms of the agreements will be 
enforceable only as minima and not as maximum or 
standard conditions. It would be a thoroughly reac- 
tionary proposal to introduce any plan that would pre- 
vent any employer from paying the highest wages, or 
any workmen from getting the highest wages, that can 
be afforded. This is the present position under the 
Trade Boards Act, and, if we understand rightly, is 
what is proposed by the advocates of “legalisation” 
of agreements. But, if this is so, it should be plainly, 
explicitly and authoritatively stated, both in the Bill 
and on behalf of its promoters. Thirdly, it is desirable 
to have some assurance that “legalisation” will not be 
advanced as an argument against the extension of the 
Trade Board system to new trades suitable for its 
operation. We are, of course, aware that no guarantee 
can be given on such a point ; but there is a real danger 
that, in weakly organised trades, the existence of unsatis- 
factory agreements may be made a pretext for opposing 
the creation of effective wage-regulating machinery. 
There are certainly some trades now under Whitley 
Counails which badly need Trade Boards. 
* oa oa 


An Irish correspondent writes: There is a possibility 
that the Free State elections may be complicated by 
a strike of the editorial staffs of the Dublin daily papers. 
As a result of the extraordinary stand taken by the 
proprietors, members of the National Union of Journal- 
ists are preparing to ballot as to whether notices should 
be handed in, and it is certain that the result will be an 
overwhelming vote in favour of drastic action. It 
sounds almost incredible, but it is nevertheless true that 
the whole trouble is due not merely to a refusal to 
remedy grievances but even to discuss them with the 
representatives of the Union. Wherever else employers 
might be foolish enough to take this stand, in Dublin 
they might be expected to have learned the lesson of 
the Larkin strike of 1918, when the attempt to limit 
the right of workers to form their own organisations 
held up the trade of the city for months, and played no 
small part in creating the alliance between James 
Connolly and the Republican activists which was 
responsible for the Easter Rebellion three years later. 
It is true the Irish Newspaper Society, which speaks 
for the proprietors, has not formally refused to meet 
the Union as the Union. Its line of argument is that 
salaries and conditions of labour of Dublin journalists 
were fixed, apparently in perpetuity, by an agreement 
concluded as far back as 1919 with a local association, 
long since defunct, which did not include amongst its 
members a dozen of the journalists now connected 
with the National Union. Even if the body which made 
the 1919 agreement was still in existence, the fact that 
Dublin in the interval has become the seat of a new 
Government, and as a consequence the volume of 
work on daily papers has doubled and trebled, would 
make a revision of its terms absolutely necessary. But 
apart from the merits or demerits of the existing agree- 
ment, the action of the proprietors in refusing a con- 
ference is preposterous. They have blundered into 
an impossible position, and the sooner they recognise 


that post-war Trade Unionism cannot be treated after 
A2 
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the pre-war Dublin fashion the better it will be for 


themselves. 
a ro * 


Po.iTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes : The Arcos raid has a 
A significance in several spheres, I am told by a member 
of the Government. In the first place, it is the first 
proof of a united Cabinet on the Russian question. Hitherto 
Sir Austen Chamberlain has held out against the pressure of 
Lord Birkenhead, Sir William Joynson-Hicks and their friends, 
who have openly avowed their wish for a rupture with the 
Soviet Government. .On this occasion the Foreign Secretary 
raised no objection in advance ; he no longer thinks the peace 
of Europe will be threatened if a rupture were to develop ; 
and, since the raid, the Foreign Office, I hear, are very pleased 
at the coincident cessation of Russian propaganda here. For, 
naturally enough, Russian agents are walking warily at the 
moment. Secondly, the raid on Arcos is a matter in which 
the French Government are interested, and everyone in political 
circles believes that it has been discussed with M. Briand this 
week, in addition to other matters of importance. _The British 
and French Governments are supposed to be seeking common 
grounds of understanding. As to the documents and evidence 
of irregular proceedings found at the Arcos Headquarters, 
some of the sensational rumours, it is pointed out, have not 
been borne out by the Home Secretary’s statement. One 
current rumour which may still be worth mention is that the 
missing document for which the police were searching was 
the Indian section of the Government “‘ War Book.” This 
book would show all the steps which would be taken by the 
Government in case of any rising in India, the suggestion being 
that such information would be particularly interesting to the 
Bolsheviks. 
* * ” 

I have been discussing the Labour Party’s protest against 
the guillotine motion on the Trade Unions Bill with several 
old Parliamentarians in the Lobby. They agree with me that 
seldom has such ignorance of Parliamentary history, manners 
and tactics been displayed in our leading journals as over the 
withdrawal of the Labour Party from the House of Commons 
in protest against this motion. It is charitable to suppose 
that the Great War has wiped out past memories from the 
minds of our publicists. The war is responsible for much, but 
time was when our public writers were required to be acquainted 
with the history of their country. In one leading Conservative 
journal the Labour protest was described as “ one of the silliest 

rformances in the history of party tactics.” Yet, if precedent 
be sought on the Conservative side, this device was adopted 
by Lord Balfour when he was in the Commons, and by Mr. 
Bonar Law, both of whom led the Conservative Party out of 
the House on different occasions to make a similar protest. 
All parties have done so, Labour, Liberal and Conservative. 
Such action, limited to a special occasion, is regarded by most 
Parliamentarians as more dignified than futile argument or 
recrimination. 

* of * 

Moreover, it is a form of protest rooted in ancient history, 
and embodied in the word secession, and has played a part 
in many countries. In England, in the sixteenth century, 
in the first Parliament of Philip and Mary, when the enactments 
of previous rei against Roman Catholicism were repealed 
the opposing Commoners walked out in protest, defying 
the harsh fate which in those days awaited them. Fox and 
his friends adopted this procedure in 1777. Earl Russell in 
his life of Fox discusses the pros and cons, and has more argu- 
ments in favour of such action than against. It is a form of 
protest which has been sanctioned by precedents in the times 
of Sir Robert Walpole and Burke, as well as of Fox and Grey. 
Yet to most of to-day’s critics it is but a freak of the Labour 
Party. 
" * a * 

The general opinion in political Bay oy is that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is very unlucky, not only in his illness in America, 
which recent accounts show to have been serious, but in his 
complete and inevitable detachment from the political scene. 
His reported utterances are the occasion of some surprise to 
his co , for he does not seem to them to have quite got 
the prevailing Parliamentary atmosphere. He is fighting in 
the last ditch, in America, while his party are fighting in the 
last but one. His statement that when he returns to this 
country he intends “ to go straight to the House of Commons, 
even should I get there as late as 10.30,” has, I am afraid, 
aroused some mirth. It has a tragic sound, said one com- 
mentator to me in the Lobby, and yet we always are at the 
House till 10.30, and it is difficult to see why an arrival at this 
hour should be fraught with circumstance. It reminds me, 


said he, with a mischievous smile, of the desperate, rollicking 
Liberal who once made up his mind to “‘ make a night of it,” 
and said with determination to a cabby at a late hour, “ Drive 
me to the National Liberal Club!” 





a 


THESE MELODRAMATISTS 


N the days before the war poor Mr. Horatio 
| Bottomley—who is to reappear so shortly— 
used to plead for a “ business Government,” 
He found but little support ; for most of us thought 
that the art of government was the affair of politicians 
and that the conduct of politicians—at any rate of 
those politicians who became Ministers—would be 
guided by statesmanship. But now that government 
is becoming melodrama, we begin to wonder whether 
there was not something in Bottomley’s idea after all, 
We are writing before the stage-manager of the latest 
piece has explained what the Great Arcos Mystery 
was all about. But that is no matter; for no explana- 
tion of his is likely to affect what we have to say on 
the subject. 

In itself the Arcos raid was diverting enough. It 
was, indeed, an episode that, with a touch here and 
there, might have gone finely into a “ shocker” by 
Sax Rohmer or William Le Queux. “ Secret docu- 
ment” purloined by wicked Muscovite from the 
War Office, and “‘ known to be, or to have been,” in 
Moorgate. Sleuths of Scotland Yard straining at 
the leash. Home Secretary consults Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary. Platoons of police descend 
on hiding-place. Searching of two hundred and fifty 
suspects, some of whom have “a strong Slavonic 
accent.” Irruptions into locked rooms. Discovery of 
quantities of papers—some burnt and undecipherable! 
Discovery of concealed safes and secret panels. Dis- 
covery of lethal weapons (hunting rifles for Siberian 
fur-traders). Sinister behaviour of Chief Whip of 
Labour Party in consenting to see Soviet Chargé 
d’Affaires at House of Commons. Descent of lorries 
with drills and chemicals for piercing concrete and 
steel. More police. Noise of search in Moorgate 
vaults heard in Daily Mail office in Carmelite Street. 
Streets blocked by motorists up from suburbs and 
provinces to view historic scene. Withdrawal of 
police—without “secret document.” All this is good 
copy for the newspapers of London and Moscow, of 
New York and Shanghai, and, we daresay, of Timbuctoo. 
But is it politics ? 

We do not propose to discuss the details of this 
performance, or its legality, or its usefulness. A 
*“ secret document ”’ may very likely have been stolen, 
and it may have been in the Arcos building; the 
police may have acted within their strict rights. But 
the whole episode is a piece of tomfoolery. Possibly 
it is serious tomfoolery, designed, as some think, as 
a prelude to breaking off all relations with Soviet 
Russia. Has not the Tory Press been clamouring for 
the cancellation of the Trade Agreement ? And was 
it not significant that, in the midst of this raid, one of 
the Parliamentary fuglemen of the Anti-Bolsheviks 
was shaking the rafters of the Albert Hall with the 
cry of “‘ Send the Red rats back to Moscow”? Whether 
the Home Secretary and Mr. Baldwin and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain—who apparently encouraged his exploit 
—want an open breach with Russia, we do not know. 
If they do, they could surely have found a more seemly 
method of arranging it. But the vast majority of 
the people of this country—including not merely 
members of the Labour Party, but men of all parties 
and no party, and even financiers and industrialists— 
do not, we are sure, want anything of the sort. They 
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want trade. They naturally disapprove, and probably 
heartily detest, the Communist régime. But what 
then? We need Russian goods—timber and flax and 
hides and corn and a dozen other things; Russia 
needs machinery and other exports from us. Why 
cannot we get on with the business of exchange ? 
The Bolsheviks no doubt are difficult customers, 
put the difficulties they make are not insuperable, 
as the existing volume of trade shows. Last week, 
as we have learned, a credit, or a guarantee, of 
£10,000,000 had just been arranged in the City for the 
extension of Anglo-Russian trade. And at this moment, 
too, the presence of Soviet representatives at the 
Geneva Conference has aroused widespread hopes of 
a change in Russian policy. A most appropriate 
moment for the play-actors of Whitehall to stage 
their sixpenny melodrama under the patronage of the 
British Government ! 

What does it all mean? We do not ourselves 
believe that British Ministers—not all of them at any 
rate—are so silly or so callous as to regard business 
with Russia as of no consequence, or to think that 
roubles stink of blood. But the Conservative Party 
is sick of a fever. It chronically “sees Red’; it 
hunts out intrigues and plots; it bemuses itself with 
a study of the tragic comedians of Bolshevism, and 
then tries to ape their antics. Nor is it in foreign 
affairs alone that the effects of this obsession are to be 
seen. They are apparent enough at home in the Govern- 
ment’s Trade Unions Bill. The general strike of last 
May was by common consent almost incredibly peaceful. 
It had no revolutionary object, and few even of those 
who were hottest against it could pretend that it had. 
Moscow had no more to do with it than had the Man 
in the Moon. When it was all over and the tumult 
had died down, it was plain that the Trade Union 
movement had no taste whatever for a repetition 
of it. Yet the Red obsession waxed rather than waned. 
Reds had inspired the general strike; Reds were 
preventing the miners from kissing and being friends 
with the kindly coalowners; Reds were creeping 
into every Trade Union branch; the Red tail was 
wagging the pink body of the Labour Party dog. 
And out of this gory haze at last emerged the Con- 
servative Bill for the promotion of class war. 

The Conservatives are proverbially the stupid party. 
But in the past there has always been a comforting 
quality of realism and common sense to temper their 
stupidity. They have not been addicted to the 
stalking of bogeys, and they have not let political 
prejudices interfere with a commercial deal. It seems 
now that they have lost their “‘ business”’ sense. 
Ministers organise a fatuous raid on the Russian 
trade headquarters in the City, either with the deliberate 
purpose of giving provocation, or without any thought 
of the consequences. They assure us their action 
is within the law; but they are not concerned with 
its expediency. 

Fiat justitia, ruat negotium! Let the stolen docu- 
ment be found—even though, having once been stolen, 
it will presumably be useless—and trade with Russia 
may go hang! We frankly do not see the point 
in this dramatic method of cutting off our nose to 
spite Moscow’s face. Nor do we see the point in the 
sneer levelled at the Labour Party by the Times. 
Why should a British Labour Party be disturbed, it 


asks, because “‘ a house of business "’ has been searched 
by the properly constituted officers of the law? 
“* Would there have been the same disinterested outburst 
if the object of the search had been, say, the branch 
of a French or an Italian bank, established in the City 
of London under the auspices of M. Poincaré or of 
Signor Mussolini ?”’ We hope and believe there would. 
The Labour Party is at least alive to the importance 
of trade—and of the best relations that can be achieved 
—with every country, whether it likes that country’s 
Government or not. As for the sting in “ disinterested 
outburst,” it is a poor blunt thing. Most of those 
who disapprove of this tomfoolery in Moorgate, whether 
they are in the Labour Party or outside it, do so 
because they are interested in Russia as a “ house of 
business,” and not because they have leanings towards 
Bolshevism. But the first symptom in those who 
see Red is the inability to understand that simple fact. 
They insist on pushing politics into business and 
are as ready to destroy our trade with Russia as a 
demonstration of their hatred of the obviously obso- 
lescent absurdity called Communism, as they are 
with their Trade Unions Bill to destroy quite wantonly 
the chances of those better relations which seemed 
lately to be growing up between Capital and Labour 
in the majority of our industries. It is a very 
expensive Government that we have got just now 
and it is hard to believe that we have done anything 
really to deserve it. Mr. Bottomley’s ideal Prime 
Minister would probably be less honest than Mr. Baldwin, 
but he would pretty certainly be less expensive to 
the country. Whatever he might say in his naughty 
heart, he could hardly do or “ authorise’’ so many 
silly and costly things. 


M. SARRAUT AND THE COM- 
MUNISTS 


Paris, May 16th. 


‘ 


7 E Communisme—voila Vennemi!”’ Thus exclaimed 

M. Albert Sarraut, parodying Gambetta, and 

his public utterance has been followed by a 
series of severe measures against the French Communists. 
It is necessary to know who is this man who declares 
war on Communism, who treats Communism as the most 
serious danger France has to face. Is he some irresponsible 
person who has never learned that the adversaries of 
Bolshevism in Russia, by alternate ostracism and military 
attacks, consolidated the Government which they would 
destroy; while those who fulminated most against 
Bolshevism in other European countries, served as recruiting 
sergeants for Bolshevism, and stimulated a movement 
which would have languished without “ martyrs” and 
advertisement ? 

No, M. Sarraut is an exceedingly important politician 
in France. Whenever there is talk of a successor to 
M. Poincaré in the post of Prime Minister, the name of 
M. Sarraut is mentioned almost as frequently, if not with the 
same conviction, as that of M. Tardieu. M. Sarraut has 
been one of the proconsuls of France, and belongs to the 
little company which claims, as a sort of natural right, the 
chief places in the Republic. He is not identified with 
the side usually called reactionary. On the contrary, he 
professes to be a Radical—though it must be confessed that 
Radicalism in France may, during the lifetime of a single 
Parliament, first lean far to the Left, and then far to the 
Right. M. Sarraut, like all self-respecting French Radicals, 
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may hold office, whatever the so-called complexion of 
the Chamber. Former Governor of Indo-China, former 
Minister of Colonies, former Ambassador to Turkey, he is 
now Minister of the Interior, and as such may properly 
be supposed to be particularly concerned with the General 
Elections which will take place a year hence. He is the 
author of the electoral reform bill which provokes consider- 
able controversy. The Nationalists won the 1919 elections 
by the operation of the present system of multiple-member 
constituencies with a form of proportional representation. 
The Radicals and their associates won the 1924 elections 
by the same hybrid system. Now it is feared that the 
Bloc des Gauches, which aroused enthusiasm three years ago, 
having utterly failed, having brought France within an 
inch of disaster, will be routed at the polls unless some fresh 
method of election is adopted and local influences 
freely used. 

M. Briand denounced those local influences years ago, 
and described single-member constituencies as stagnant 
pools. To-day he would seem to be converted to the 
beauty of stagnant pools. It is the uninominal sort of 
election which finds favour among the Radicals and even 
among the Socialists. It is the uninominal sort of election 
which M. Sarraut sponsors. But his bill does not please 
his own followers and its passage is doubtful. He has had to 
cut up France into new electoral areas. His opponents look 
upon this work as gerrymandering, while his followers are 
inclined to think it is badly done—especially when their 
personal interests are not helped by the somewhat arbitrary 
lines traced on the map of France. M. Poincaré has always 
been disposed to place himself—to use the expression of 
M. Romain Rolland—audessus de la mélée. In electoral 
matters he professes indifference. He washes his hands 
of any arrangements which the deputies may make. It was 
largely because he stood above the tumult in 1924 that the 
Radicals came in and promptly changed his policy. Again 
he is intent on his own particular job—that of restoring 
French finances—and just as he leaves foreign affairs to 
M. Briand, so he leaves electoral affairs to M. Sarraut. More 
than ever M. Poincaré, though nominally Prime Minister, 
is, as he conceives himself, President, aloof from parties. 
Therefore his Government does not propose to pose the 
question of confidence when M. Sarraut’s bill is discussed. 
In his own sphere, then, M. Sarraut is supreme—or rather 
dependent oxly on the approval of Parliament. It should 
be added that his brother is Senator Maurice Sarraut, a 
powerful newspaper proprietor, who succeeded M. Herriot 
as leader of the Radical Party. 

This personal explanation is useful and is not without 
connection with the subject of Communism. It may, I 
think, be fairly taken that M. Sarraut is, more than any 
other Minister, “preparing” the coming elections. Let 
us glance then at the political situation. At the last elec- 
tion the Radicals and Socialists united against the parties 
of the Centre and the Right. They sometimes ran on the 
same lists in the large electoral areas, and practically always 
did they support each other as against the Moderates. They 
won, and dislodged President Millerand from the Elysée. 
They pursued a combative policy and alienated great 
sections of the country. They came to grief on the rock of 
finances. After M. Herriot, followed M. Painlevé and 
M. Caillaux. There were interminable debates, with the franc 
slipping and confidence oozing. Then came the various 
Ministries of M. Briand. In six months there were seven 
Finance Ministers, equally impotent. The events of last 
July will be remembered. M. Herriot overthrew the 
Briand-Caillaux Government, the franc touched its lowest 
level, and menacing crowds collected in the streets. 


M. Poincaré was called upon to form a Government of 
National Union. He succeeded beyond expectations. But the 


— 


Government of National Union implied the break-up of the 
extremely unpopular Bloc des Gauches. Both the Radicals 
and the Socialists endeavoured to repudiate responsibili 
for what had happened. The Radicals sought oblivion by 
allying themselves with the Moderates. Their chiefs entered 
the Poincaré Ministry, with men of the other parties whom 
they had opposed. The Socialists remained outside, antg. 
gonistic to the Radicals as well as the Moderates, The 
divorce was made absolute. 

Now, a year from the General Elections, the parties are 
asking how they shall range themselves. Can the Radicals 
again join forces with the Socialists? It seems highly 
improbable in present circumstances. Will the Socialists 
be isolated, or, if a pact with the Radicals proves to be 
impossible, will they, for purely electoral purposes, sink 
their differences with the Communists? Socialists and 
Communists dislike each other intensely. But while every. 
body else has been opportunist, the Communists have 
been straightforward, and whatever one thinks of their 
doctrines, their tactics have been not ineffective. 

Many things may happen before 1928, and it would be 
imprudent to venture any prophecy about the alignment 
of the parties. Yet it may be observed that the Socialists, 
who are now veritably in opposition as are the Communists, 
deeply regret the campaign that is opening against the 
alleged Communist peril. They realise that the harder 
Communism is fought, the more does it appear to be the real 
party of opposition, and this will be to the detriment of the 
Socialists. It may well be that, willy-nilly, Socialists will 
be forced to defend the Communists. 

At any rate, there seems to be an attempt to create a big 
issue of Communism versus anti-Communism. M. Sarraut’s 
declaration of war, considered in the light of the elections, 
is undoubtedly significant. It is possible that the anti- 
Communist crusade will fizzle out, but there are politicians 
who believe that if there were no Communist peril it would 
be necessary to invent it. Is there a Communist peril? 
I do not think so, but it must be admitted that many 
disturbing facts have been put forward. Perhaps Bolshevik 
influence in China has been exaggerated, and it would 
certainly be doing Bolshevism too much honour to treat 
it as the cause of the upheaval; but the Bolsheviks are 
everywhere fishers in troubled waters, and have been quick 
to take advantage of the situation. French Communists, 
as usual, are on the side of the revolting peoples. M. Doriot, 
a deputy whose Parliamentary immunity from prosecution 
the Government wishes to question, as well as the 
Parliamentary immunity of four or five other Communist 
deputies, is accused of working against French interests 
in the Far East, and especially of encouraging rebellion in 
Annam. In the same way the Communists recently 
helped to stir up strife in Syria and in Morocco. 

In the new Communist scare still more curious revelations 
are made. There is the general charge of anti-militarist 
propaganda for which Communists are tried and condemned. 
But there are, in addition, a variety of extraordinary allege 
tions. First, it is declared that the French Communists 
have drawn up secret plans for a violent revolutionary 
attack on Paris. Secondly, they are said systematically 
to encourage and organise espionage on behalf of the 
Russian Government. 

With regard to the first count of the indictment, the 
Figaro has published detailed instructions and diagrams 
indicating the points where Communist forces should 
assemble at the word of command and march upon V! 
centres. M. Vaillant-Couturier is named as the Commander 
in-Chief. Now these documents, which point to far more 
than political activities, may be false, and they are naturally 
pooh-poohed in Communist quarters. Nevertheless the 
acknowledged purpose of the French Communists 1s pr 
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cisely the purpose now disclosed. They certainly do not 
rule out force. The public pronouncements of the Com- 
munists are in consonance with their alleged occult designs. 
In broad outline the schemes of the Communists are by no 
means secret. A permanent plot is admitted. There is a 
yery public side of Communist conduct, and vigorous denun- 
ciations of the authorities, perpetual exhortations to agita- 
tion, and open boastings about the revolutionary objective, 
are to be heard on Communist platforms and read in the 
Communist Press. Yet there is undoubtedly a private 
phase of Communist activities. There are agents planted 
everywhere. The ramifications of Communism are remark- 
able. It is suggested that there are sympathisers in official 
places. There are secret companies known as cellules and 
rayons, and unknown chiefs in factories and offices. 

The second count of the indictment is still stranger. 
Arrests have been made on the ground of alleged espionage. 
The Communists are accused of furnishing military informa- 
tion to Russia. Some of the depositions that have been 
printed are sensational. One is by a former Municipal 
Councillor, who is himself a Communist, but who was 
animated by political motives and was shocked when he 
was asked to procure documents and oral communications 
which would reinforce the revolutionary action of the Red 
army. It is, of course, easy to answer that he may be an 

provocateur, manufacturing false testimony. Too 
many “ plots’ in France have resulted in juridical fiascos. 

Judgment must be suspended, but it is impossible to 
ignore the electoral considerations. The charges are too 
precise, and the action of the authorities is too definite, 
for the matter to be passed over in silence. Even, however, 
if the charges are more or less justified, and the action 
of the authorities is productive of tangible results, I can 
only repeat that, in my opinion, there is no true Communist 
peril in France ; for Communism, in the revolutionary sense, 
is an expression of widespread discontent, and such wide- 
spread discontent does not exist. 

SisLEY HupDLESTON. 


THE CIVIL SERVANT AND THE 
TRADE UNIONS BILL 


Y | \HE wider issues raised by the Government’s Trade 
Unions Bill as a whole have served, so far, to divert 
attention from the special clause dealing with the 

position of Civil Servants and their associations. The 
Civil Servants themselves are, of course, alive enough to 
its importance ; but the issues underlying the clause have 
received hitherto hardly any public discussion. This is 
greatly to be regretted; for the clause is not merely 
important to-day, but also raises issues about the relation 
of the State to its employees which are likely to become 
much more important in the future. 

To the layman, reading the clause without any special 
knowledge, the provisions may at first sight appear to be 
reasonable. Is not the political impartiality of the Civil 
Service one of the essential bulwarks of the British 
Constitution ? We have no “ spoils system ” like America ; 
our Civil Servants do not come in and go out with successive 
Ministries of opposite parties; the Civil Servant serves 
impartially Ministers of divergent opinions, and carries out, 
in party questions, the politics prescribed to him by 
successive political chiefs. He has, indeed, a wide admini- 
strative power, and more than one great Civil Servant is 
reputed to have successfully dominated a succession of 
Ministers. But this has been tolerated, and even com- 
mended, because the Service’s independence of party has 
been assumed as a constitutional axiom. 

In this sense, we cordially agree that it is vital to prevent 
the Civil Service from becoming the tool of, or being closely 





associated with, any political party. But is this what the 
Bill is intended to do; and is there any danger that, if the 
Bill is not passed, this vital principle will be left in jeopardy ? 
Has anyone so much as hinted that the impartial working 
of any department of the Civil Service has been in any 
way threatened by the political partialities of its staff ? 
If so, the complaint has not reached our ears. All that 
we have heard alleged is that certain associations consisting, 
in whole or in part, of Civil Servants are affiliated to the 
Trades Union Congress or the Labour Party, and that 
certain of these gave at least a passive measure of support 
to last year’s general strike. No dereliction of duty 
appears to be alleged. No Civil Servant appears to have 
struck, or threatened to strike, or to have failed to carry 
out his duties satisfactorily while the strike was in progress. 
But certain associations of Civil Servants did admittedly 
countenance the strike and give to it voluntarily some 
measure of financial support. Does this in any way 
justify the measures which the Government is now proposing 
to take ? 

In the first place, what is a Civil Servant? The phrase 
used in the Bill is “‘ established Civil Servants,” and it is 
important to be clear to whom this applies. As we under- 
stand the position, it certainly applies not only to the upper 
grades of the civil departments of Government, but to most 
of the lower grades as well. It includes the vast mass 
of the workers in the Post Office, from the administrative 
officials at the top to postmen, messengers, and mechanics. 
And it also includes a large proportion of the manual 
workers in the Admiralty Dockyards, in Woolwich Arsenal, 
and in other industrial establishments owned by the State. 
It excludes, as we understand it, only temporary employees, 
while it includes practically all the Government’s permanent 
employees, quite without regard to the nature of the duties 
they are called upon to perform. 

There might be a case—we can understand such a position 
being taken up—for preventing all State employees from 
organising or joining a Trade Union at all. It might be 
held that, if a man is employed by the State, he has no right 
to bargain with his employer, because the State is, and 
ought to be, omnipotent and irresponsible. We can 
understand this view; but we decisively reject it, both 
because we are not prepared to concede such irresponsibility 
even to the State, and because it seems to us quite 
inconsistent with the State’s acting as an industrial 
employer. If the State employed only soldiers and 
policemen—forces required for the maintenance of order- 
the case might hold. As soon as the State employs 
postmen or shipbuilders or engineers, or even typists— 
to say nothing of miners or railwaymen—the position is 
radically altered. The State as the embodiment of law 
and order has powers to which the State as industrial 
employer can lay no claim. 

If, then, we are not to say that no State employee shall 
have the right to organise, what are we to say? There is, 
we believe, an overwhelming case for forbidding a certain 
class of civil servants to join any “ Trade Union” in the 
ordinary sense, as active members. But this class requires 
to be most carefully delimited, if the exceptional prohibition 
is to be justified. It includes those, and those only, whose 
duties require them to take executive or administrative 
decisions pertaining to the sphere of government. The 
French, who have argued the question at length over many 
years in relation to the syndicats de fonctionnaires, have 
devised a useful phrase to cover this class. Ceur qui 
détiennent une partie du pouvoir public—those who hold a 
part of the public power or authority—ought alone to be 
subject to any exceptional provision. The postman or 
sorter, the boilermaker or engineer, the messenger boy or 
typist ought to be left in just the same legal position whether 
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a private employer. 


Moreover, if measures are taken, they should be taken 
against the individual only, and only in respect of active 
membership. The Bill proposes to allow civil servants to 
retain membership of associations to which they at present 
belong, if resignation would involve sacrifice of benefits 
already subscribed for. This provision ought surely to apply 
to the future also; for, on promotion, men will be placed 


in future in precisely the same position of disadvantage. 
It is, moreover, quite easy to distinguish between active 
and passive membership. Many Trade Unions already have 
a head office branch to which they transfer, as benefit 
members, men whose situations after promotion to control- 
ling positions in industry make active branch membership 
undesirable. Similar methods could easily be applied in the 
Civil Service, provided that the line was so drawn as to 
restrict the activities only of that small number of men who 
are really concerned with the direction of public policy. It 
may be mentioned that a precisely similar problem was 
satisfactorily settled some years ago in the case of the rail- 
ways by negotiation between the companies and the Railway 
Clerks’ Association, and that in practice it has been settled 
fairly satisfactorily in the case of many hundreds of private 
employers. 

The provision in the Bill draws no such distinctions. It 
applies to all “ established Civil Servants.” It does not 
prevent them from belonging to Trade Unions, but seeks 
to limit the activities of the types of Trade Unions to which 


they may belong. The permitted Unions must consist of 


Civil Servants only—which apparently prevents a boiler- 
maker in Portsmouth Dockyard from joining the same 
Union as a boilermaker employed by a private firm—in 
other words, the only Trade Union appropriate to his calling. 
Again, the permitted Unions must not be connected in any 
way, by affiliation or federation or otherwise, with any 
Union not confined to Civil Servants—in other words, the 
boilermaker is not to be allowed even to federate with his 
fellow-boilermaker for any purpose whatsoever, even the 
promotion, say, of safety legislation for his craft. And 
lastly, the permitted Unions must neither have political 
objects, nor connect themselves with any political party or 
organisation. 

We can see no case at all for these exceptional provisions. 
Everything that can legitimately be prohibited can be 
prohibited by restricting the Union activity of the higher 
grades of the Civil Service, or of such special “ holders of 
the public authority’ as the army, the navy and the 
police. It may, indeed, be urged that it is undesirable to 
permit strikes in such vital services as the Post Office. 
Such strikes are doubtless undesirable ; but they are also 
most unlikely to occur. For the Post Office Unions have 
themselves voluntarily and deliberately repudiated the 
strike policy, and there has been no suggestion on their part 
of any intention of changing their attitude. And, secondly, 
if this is the object in view, it should be done directly, and 
not by the indirect and ineffective methods proposed by 
the Government, which do not, in fact, in any way affect 
such strikes. If a Post Office strike is undesirable, it is so 
on the ground, not that postal workers are State employees, 
but that the Post Office is a vital public service. It is only 
slightly more undesirable than a railway strike, and should, 
so far as the legal position goes, remain under the same 
regulations. 

Civil Servants, in our view, should be treated exactly 
like other people, unless there is in the special nature of 
the work or responsibility of particular grades among them 
a valid reason for treating them differently. The political 
disabilities under which many Civil Servants who hold 
posts involving purely routine duties are at present 





they work for the State or for some other public body or for 


ee 


placed seem to us in fact much too far-reaching. They 
disabilities should be removed, and the line drawn, wher 
alone it can reasonably be drawn, between those who 
“hold a portion of the public power” and those who dp 
not. And we are sure that the present Bill, which IMposes 
a quite unjustifiable further restriction on the whole bod 
of established Civil Servants, is calculated not to keep the 
Service out of politics, but to draw its members in on the 
side of any party which will promise them relief from , 
galling restriction. Our argument will not convince those 
who believe that the State should be, in all respects, irrespon. 
sible and beyond the law. But this absolutist conception 
has, we believe, too few followers to exert any effective 
influence. The real danger is that the provisions of the Bil] 
may be allowed to pass on the quite mistaken ground that 
they will minister to that “principle of independence” 
of the Civil Service on which, as a nation, we rightly pride 
ourselves. The two questions are quite distinct; their 
only connection is that the Bill may be calculated, not to 
preserve, but to endanger that vital principle. 


THE UNEXPECTED 


r | HERE always comes a Saturday in May when I feel 
an intense longing to hear a nightingale. It is not 
that the nightingale brings back old associations 

or conjures back the vision of a happy childhood, for I was 


born in a country in which no nightingale ever sings and § 


in which the nightingale is as much a bird of the imaginatien 
as the pheenix. Still, if you had been reading about the 
phoenix all your life, and if at last after many years you 
saw a real phoenix, would you not be more excited than 
if you had been surrounded by phoenixes since your infancy? 
It is not easy to say whether the fascination of the animals 
we have always known or the animals we have only heard 
about and wondered about is the greater. The one in 
the end, perhaps, becomes over-familiar while the other 
remains as unfamiliar as a legend. I find that, as I grow 
older, hens and pigs do not seem as wonderful as they 
used to seem. As a child, I was not content till I not only 
knew the family name of each hen on the farm that was my 
second home—Dorking or Leghorn or Cochin China—but 
had given all the most interesting of the birds Christian 
names of their own. To-day, I find hens rather depressing 
company, slaves content with their slavery, incapable of 
oddity (as a duck is capable of it), birds that have all 
but lost the power of flight, and interesting only in the 
flurried defence of their young. Yet once I would rather 
have visited a hen-house than have gone to the circus. 
The scent of a room in which hens had awakened from 
their sleep, which I now find odious, was to me one with 
the smell of the honeysuckle. To a town child, indeed, 
the farm in those days was in those days a legend—every 
horse as marvellous as a unicorn, the cows as astonishing 
as dragons, and the bull magnificent in his strength as 
Behemoth. But all that has faded. The animals on the 
farm are no longer legends, but captives, doing, like oneself, 
more or less useful work. 

On the other hand, if I had never seen a hen till I was 
middle-aged, I am sure I should still be able to regard 
it through the eyes of wonder. If it were a bird known 
only in some old myth of Greece or Rome—a queen meta- 
morphosed or the attendant bird of a goddess—how 
mysteriously beautiful it would seem! There would be 
myths of the heroism of hens, of their cruel beaks, and of 
the various and lovely pattern of their feathers. The 
hen would appear in crests as often as the pelican—# 
image of piety and self-sacrifice. Even the goose has 
retained some of its ancient dignity because it figures 
in a Roman legend. It is a bird that has played » pat 
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in great affairs, and still seems unresigned to its fate 
asa drudge onafarm. Perhaps the fact that in childhood 
we are a little afraid of it helps to preserve our respect for 
it through later life. It is impossible to treat a gander 
or, indeed, a turkey-cock as though it did not exist. They 
are never entirely domesticated and tamed to the dull 
service of the table. The hen, however, has lost the last 
traces of rebelliousness, and toils for us sulkily without 

irit but without protest. If she purred like a cat, or 
wagged her tail like a dog, we could still take some interest 
in her, but her behaviour forces us to the conclusion that 
hens have no souls. 

None of the wild birds disappoints us in this fashion 
in later life. They are free, or at least they seem to be free. 
Even the city sparrow does not work for a master; it 
may be a parasite, but it is not adrudge. To the townsman, 
indeed, most of the birds remain half legendary to the 
end. He has no command over their comings or their 
goings. If they wish to go to Africa, they go to Africa. 
If they wish to be silent, they cease singing. He may 
put up nesting-boxes for them in his garden, but he cannot 
compel them to lay their eggs in them. If there is any 
relationship of slavery between man and the wild bird, 
it is the bird-lover that is the slave of the bird, not the 
bird that is the slave of the bird-lover. He is interested 
init: it has no interest in him except to avoid him. He 
may search for it for years, but it will never search for 
him. It may make use of his garden, eat his young peas, 
and devour his strawberries, but it feels no more indebted 
to him than a Highland chieftan felt to the Lowlander 
whose cattle he had raided. It is true that birds are 
eceasionally put into cages, and that goldfinches have 
even been known to show affection for those who have 
imprisoned them in cages; but the wild bird in its natural 
state scarcely recognises the existence of the human race. 
The robin may perch on the gardener’s spade, but it is 
for its own purposes. It is because it looks on the gardener 
as its own private gardener who turns up the earth 
for ita slave under its eye cultivating its worm-farm 
without fee or reward. 

Hence we never lose our respect for wild birds. Their 
attitude to us is aristocratic, and, even if we regard them 
as enemies, we do not despise them. Many a man with 
an orchard has murdered a bullfinch, but no one has ever 
thought meanly of a bullfinch. You may swear at the 
hawfinch that empties the pods of your peas, but you are 
not indifferent to him. You may resent the blackbird’s 
taids on your raspberries, and may even spread nets 
against him, but you would no more think of looking 
down on a blackbird than of looking down on Dick Turpin. 
And, of the birds that compel respect and _ interest 
the imagination, the most successful of all are those who 
come when they will and go when they will—who may 
endure us through the pleasures of summer but resolutely 
tefuse to share the rudeness of winter with us. Owing to 
this, they preserve the perpetual charm of strangers. 
Every year the return of the unfamiliar swallow fills us 
with delight like the coming of a visitor from Paradise. 
Even the monotonous repetitions of the chiffchaff bring 
Africa and all its prodigies into the apple-tree in the garden. 
There may be songs as sweet sung by the birds that stay 
at home, but no other song seems as sweet to us as the 
Songs of these returned prodigals. If the whitethroat 
were an island bird that began to sing in February, we 
should not so enjoy its dangle of wings in the air and the 
harsh, disapproving notes of its song. But any bird 
that brings back the summer is a noble bird, and transforms 
the earth from a dull plain into a rolling star. The fact 
that more poets have addressed their verses to the wren, 
the thrush, and the blackbird may seem to disprove this ; 


but I fancy that many of the poets, knowing very little 
about ornithology, have given the birds names at random, 
and often addressed to the linnet lines that, if they had 
known better, would have been addressed to the willow- 
wren. I have but a small gift of prophecy, but I venture 
to prophesy that, if ever another Shakespeare appears 
in England, there will be a song to the willow-wren among 
his lyrics. 

If the nightingale is supreme among the birds, it is 
because not only is it a wild bird like the chaffinch and 
a bird that comes and goes at will like the willow-wren, but 
it remains tor most people a legend—-remote and mysterious 
as the Holy Grail. It is probable that three-quarters 
of the inhabitants of these islands have never heard a 
nightingale except over the wireless. For them it may 
have a miraculous beauty that was never yet achieved 
in song, and if, hearing it over the wireless, they are a 
little disappointed, they put the blame not on the bird 
but on the wireless. They know that the beauty of a 
bird consists not only in its song but in its surroundings. 
They feel that notes precipitated from a loud speaker 
cannot be quite the same thing as a song issuing from 
a white throat on which the moonlight falls through the 
leaves. It is, I admit, possible that some people are 
disappointed on hearing for the first time a nightingale 
singing under a May moon. There are people who are 
capable of being disappointed in anything, as Oscar Wilde 
was disappointed in the Atlantic Ocean. There was an 
American poet who came to England some years ago 
and who, having read and loved Shelley’s “ Skylark,” 
longed above all things to hear a skylark singing. She 
got her wish, and she wished that she had not. In bitter 
disappointment she went back to America and wrote a 
poem to the skylark in which she reproached it : 

Thou didst not sing to Shelley half so sweet 
A song as Shelley sang to thee. 

That, I think, was the result of expecting a bird to perform 
like an operatic tenor—to produce music that would 
delight the ear with its brilliance apart from any riches 
of association. Birds’ songs are certainly not to be 
enjoyed in this fashion. The bird’s song is not only music, 
but the voice of the air, the tree or the countryside. You 
cannot expect to enjoy a bird’s song if you go out to hear 
it in the same spirit in which you go out to see the face 
in the rocks at Land’s End. If you do, the prose of the 
guide-book will enter into your soul. I am sure that the 
greatest pleasure to be got from the songs of birds is pleasure 
that is not sought out but comes unexpectedly and unasked 
for. Half the pleasures of the woods and fields are for 
those who take things as they come—who know that 
legends are hidden among the leaves and for whom, if a 
nightingale does happen to sing, it is as if a legend 
had incredibly come true. 

Though I know this, I confess I went into the country 
deliberately in order to hear the nightingale. I went 
to a valley where I have never failed to hear the nightingale 
in May for several years past, even when sleet was falling, 
and I have taken other men to one particular copse to hear 
the nightingale as confidently as you would take a man 
to see the Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. Yet, 
whether the drought was unpropitious to song, or whether 
the robbers of nests have diminished the population of 
the nightingales, no bush became on fire with the accustomed 
voice. The wood-wren and the willow-wren, the tree- 
creeper and the long-tailed tit and the jay and the great 
spotted woodpecker, the nuthatch and the garden-warbler 
—half the family of the birds were there living their lives 
in the old fashion, but the nightingale was only the memory 
of a legend. 


On the whole, however, I do not complain. Nature 
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would not be so charming if she had not such a gift for 
the unexpected. And if at times she disappoints our 
expectations, she is just as likely to delight us with unex- 
pected novelties. On Saturday, I eonfess, I was delighted 
when, lying under a hedge and expecting nothing, a lapwing 
came into the field, crest nobly erect, followed by her— 
or his—-two little chickens that ran about the grass feeding 
at a greater and greater distance from their apprehensive 
parent. I had never seen the chiekens of a lapwing 
before, and, as they ran about with the little white patches 
on the back of their necks, the whole world was trans- 
lated into a nursery, and I would not have missed the 
spectacle for a hundred nightingales, When at length 
I rose and crossed the stile out of the field, the lapwing 
flew after me, sereaming above the hedge, and returning 
again and again to make sure that I had gone, Her fears 
and her chickens filled me with sentimental thoughts 
with which I will not trouble you. You have all had them 
when looking at ducklings or calves or foals, or even at 
the human young learning to walk. Te We 


Correspondence 
OUR POLICY IN CHINA 


Te the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your last week's article “Our Policy in China” 
you say that “the nations of the West are little disposed to 
put their hands in their pockets for costly military enterprises 
at the ends of the earth, whether for merchants or missionaries.” 
I maintain that the insertion of the last two words is not in 
accordance with your usual fairness. and I believe that on 
reflection you will wish to apologise for a wholly undeserved 
reflection upon the attitude of the great missionary societies 
and their representatives. 

It has been my privilege to know many missionaries in China, 
and I have never met one who would not deplore the idea of 
setting on foot a military enterprise on their behalf.— Yours, etc., 

Croydon. W. H. FLECKER. 

[We have nothing to apologise for. Our comment contained 
no such “reflection " as Mr. Flecker suggests. We have indeed 
frequently pointed out that the Christian missionaries as a body 
are strongly opposed to armed intervention in China. That 
fact, however. unfortunately does not prevent those who desire 
such intervention from lumping merchants and missionaries 
together in their demand for the protection of the “ lives and 
property * of Europeans ; and it was to this demand that we 
were referring.—Ep., N.S.] 


BAEDEKER’'S “TYROL AND THE 
DOLOMITrS” 


To the Editor of THE New StTaTEsMAN. 

Str,—As one who has known and loved the region of the 
Dolomites for twenty years, I venture to ask if it is not high 
time that English journals ceased to perpetuate that ridiculous 
phrase ‘“ The Austrian Tyrol,” which you have used in a short 
notice of a new Baedeker volume. Tyrol is the name of an 
exclusively Austrian province, and to prefix the superfluous 
word “Austrian * is no less absurd than to speak of the “ English 
Kent ” or the “ Italian Lombardy.” 

Before the war the southern portion of the province was 
peopled by Italians under Austrian rule, and it may have been 
legitimate to refer to the Italian-speaking section of Tyrol 
as such, but Italian in the territorial sense it most certainly 
was not. There is less reason than ever nowadays, however, 
to refer to the “ Austrian” Tyrol, for the Italians, by post-war 
treaties, have not only gained their desires as regards the 
Italian-speaking portion of the province, but have even secured 
a large section of German-speaking territory. Tyrol is now 
only half its pre-war size, but in its truncated form is more 
emphatically Austrian than ever.—Yours, etc., 

CrarRes L. FREESTON. 

{Mr. Freeston’s argument is difficult to follow. The ‘Austrian 

1” is a well-worn phrase with a definite meaning, and 
surely. since Italy has annexed part of the Tyrol there is more 
reason than ever for using it. For now there is an Italian 


Tyrol, though, of course, the Italians have given it another 
name—which we forget,—Epb., N.S.] 





—___ 


VIENNESE IMPRESSIONS 


To the Editor of Tut New StTaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—May I crave your permission to make some co 
which I feel to be necessary, if somewhat belated, on Mr 
Turner’s Viennese impressions, which I have only read just 
now owing to a prolonged absence from home? 

It is certainly true that we Viennese hoped for, and wen 
greatly pleased by, the large number of visitors from all Parts 
of the world who came to Vienna attracted by the Beethoven 
Centenary, and we may have felt that this would cause , 
favourable advertisement of our city and our country; by 
not, as Mr. Turner suggests, from a business point of view, 
We Austrians have always been notorious for our lack of self. 
confidence and for our inclination to belittle and underrate 
our own forces and achievements; therefore I hope I need 
not be afraid of being taxed with nationalistic self-assertivenes 
when I say that we welcomed this influx of music enthusiasts 
from other countries because we fee] that in this instance Vienna 
possesses something that the world has a right to share, and 
that we are only too happy and proud to let it share with y 
—a unique musical apparatus consisting of hundreds of fin 
musicians—conductors, soloists, orchestra players and choir 
singers, and a wonderful old musical tradition. And we knew 
that when this large body of musicians united with the musical 
public of Vienna to celebrate a Beethoven festival it wou 
be done in a spirit of reverence and devotion. Surely it was 
pardonable to anticipate that this would be a credit to ow 
city and would “advertise Vienna and the Austrian Republic.” 

During the Beethoven Week several of my friends told me, 
in nearly identical expressions, that this was one of the greatest 
and most happy experiences of their life, and that they felt 
like people going about in a trance. I am sure that this feeling 
was shared by most of us who witnessed those memorable 
musical events. Mr. Turner himself does not seem to have 
remained quite impermeable to this atmosphere of emotion 
and elation; his account of the Fidelio night at the Opera 
shows it. Why then does he use the term of “ catchpenny 
commercial undertaking” for a series of musical performances 
of which at least three—those of the Mass in D and of Fidelie 
under Schalk, and of the Eroica under Weingartner—can never 
be surpassed in perfection, while most of the others were 
on a remarkable artistic level? It is impossible to expect 
such an undertaking to be absolutely flawless, and more people 
than Mr. Turner perhaps was aware of, including several leading 
critics, shared his opinion about the choice of Mr. Friedmann 
for the chief pianist of the festival. But is it not rather odd 
that a plaster bust of Beethoven in very bad, if idealised taste, 
placed at the top of the concert hall should have seemed to 
Mr. Turner so strong an evidence of the “ hocus-pocus nature 
of the festival * that all the wonderful music performed under 
that same idealised nose as well as under Mr. Turner’s real one 
was unable to dispel this impression? Does it not seem 4s 
if Mr. Turner had overlooked, or were wilfully treating as 
accidental, the essential features of the festival: the carefully 
and cleverly worked-out programme, comprising work by 
Beethoven's predecessors and some of the rarely heard work 
of the master himself as well as most of his chefs-d’auvre ; the 
finish and true artistry of the performances ; and the exhibition 
of Beethoveniana which was arranged for the benefit of those 
people to whom not only the face but also the handwriting of 
a great man “ have a meaning and a significance,” and which, 
by the way, created so much interest that it had to be kept 
open until last week and may thus, it is to be hoped, have 
counteracted the evil effects of the plaster bust in the concert 
hall! Was Mr. Turner intentionally trying to create the 
impression that the organisers of the festival were in some 
way responsible for the statues of great men which have adorned 
our streets for the last twenty or thirty years, and which are 
unfortunutely no less numerous and no less devoid of taste in 
Vienna than in other big cities? And does he really expect 
anyone to believe, or pretend to believe himself, that the 
opportunity afforded to the Viennese shopkeepers of selling 
Beethoven’s music, books on Beethoven, and other articles quite 
unconnected’ with Beethoven, was at the back of Professor 
Guido Adler’s mind when he planned the commemoration of 
the Beethoven Centenary in his University Institute for Musi¢ 
History, or that commercial considerations prompted the leading 
musicians of Vienna who co-operated with him in carrying 
through ? 

May I be allowed one more remark? Mr. Turner alleges 
that musical life in Vienna is living only on its past traditions, 
and that modern composers. with the exception of Strauss, 

are unknown quantities over here. I am not quite sure whether 
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Mr. Turner is relying on his own observations for this information 
and whether he considered the Beethoven Centenary the most 
favourable occasion for studying the cultivation of modern 
music in Vienna; but I can assure him that although a large 
part of our concert repertory is certainly classical, the music of 
Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, de Falla, Honegger and others 
mentioned by him figures quite regularly on the programmes 
of the Viennese concert season and is perfectly familiar to our 
musical public ; and that this public is moreover well acquainted 
with the symphonic work and the operas of Viennese composers 
fike Gustav Mahler, Franz Schmidt, Arnold Schénberg, Erich 
Korngold and others who hold an honourable place in the modern 
music of the world. Should Mr. Turner be unfamiliar with 
them, he is cordially invited to come and hear them performed 
in Vienna—even at the risk of his giving the readers of TuE 
New STATESMAN his impressions of them !—Yours, etc. 
XIX Felix Mottlstr. 32, Wien. H. Kuranpa. 
May 16th. 


BEETHOVEN 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMan. 

§$m,—It is very kind of Dr. Percy Kidd to place the rich 
store of his knowledge of Beethoven at the service of a mere 
musician ; but does he really think I would be so unscientific 
as to discuss the question of Beethoven's disease without 
having made myself acquainted with the latest German literature 
on the subject? If Dr. Kidd, before writing to you, had 
bought, begged, borrowed or stolen a copy of my book, he 
would have discovered that Dr. Schweisheimer’s writings on 
that subject are not unknown to me; indeed, I have used a 
later and more exhaustive publication of Schweisheimer’s 
than the article Dr. Kidd mentions—the volume entitled 
Beethovens Leiden that was issued in 1922. I have also cited 
other German medica] treatises that Dr. Kidd might like to 
consult if he is anxious to extend his knowledge of the matter. 
—Yours, etc., ERNEST NEWMAN. 


Miscellany 
HAMSUN ON GLADSTONE 


[The following extract from the novel called Mysteries, by 
Knut Hamsun, which is now being published in England for the 
first time (Knopf, 7s. 6d.), seems to us to be of quite uncommon 
interest. Mysteries was written over thirty years ago, and refers 
specifically to the year 1892, when “ Liberalism” (closely 
associated with the crudest sort of commercial materialism—from 
which England had suffered some decades earlier) had already 
taken deep root in the Scandinavian countries. Gladstone's 
name was then a household word, perhaps an even greater name 
abroad than it ever was in Great Britain. To take it in vain in 
Norway was near to blasphemy. But Nagel, the hero of 
Mysteries, was an inveterate questioner and blasphemer. His 
tirade seems to us a remarkable piece of sustained satire, the 
more remarkable because it is so plainly without malice—though 
that, of course, is not to say that it is altogether just. We read 
it merely as an expression of the artist’s view, of his revolt 
against the materialism that was associated with “ Liberalism” 
in Norway, and of something perhaps that Ibsen meant when he 
wrote of “the damned compact Liberal majority.” —Ep. N.S.] 


s ERR NAGEL, you can’t always have thought 

H as well of Gladstone as you do this evening. 

Herr Oien once heard you speak in Christiania— 

was it in the Working Men’s Club ?—when you abused 
him properly. Can you deny it? ” 

Nagel started and replied that it must be a mistake. 

_ “IT won’t say you abused him,” said Oien, “ but you were 
in violent opposition. I remember, for instance, that you 
said Gladstone was a bigot.” 

“Bigot! Gladstone a bigot!” shrieked the Doctor. 
“Were you drunk, man?” 

Nagel laughed. 

“T’m sure I wasn’t. Well, perhaps I was drunk, I don’t 
know. It sounds like it... . But have any of you ever 
seen Gladstone and heard him speak ? There’s one impres- 
sion you get of him as an orator—the man’s open dealing, 

immense honesty. It’s as though there could never be 


any question about the genuineness of his wares. How 
could that man ever be capable of the great wickedness of 
sinning against God? And so penetrated is he with this 
idea of having clean hands that he assumes the same thing 
in his audience, positively assumes clean hands in his 
audience—”’ 

“* But isn’t that a fine trait in his character? It shows 
his uprightness and humane disposition,” interrupted the 
Doctor. “I never heard such stuff!” 

“* I quite agree ; and I only mention it as distinguishing 
him, as a fine feature in his portrait. I will refer to an 
incident which happens to occur to me; well, perhaps I 
needn’t tell the whole story, but only mention the name 
Carey. I don’t know whether you all remember how 
Gladstone as Prime Minister made use of information from 
the traitor Carey ? It’s true he afterwards helped him away 
to Africa to escape the vengeance of the Fenians. How- 
ever, that’s not what we were talking about, that’s another 
story ; I don’t attach any importance to the kind of petty 
acts a Minister may be forced into once in a while. No, 
to come back to what we were talking about, it is a fact that 
Gladstone as a speaker has nothing but the most genuine 
goods to offer. Now, you ought to have seen and heard 
Gladstone speak ; then I should only have to call attention 
to the play of his features while speaking. He is so certain 
of the genuineness of his goods that his certainty is reflected 
in his look, his voice, his attitude, and his gestures. His 
words are simple and easy to understand, slow and ever- 
lasting ; oh, how they go on and on! his stock never runs 
out. You should have seen how he deals out his remarks to 
all parts of the hall, a little to the ironmonger here, a little 
to the furrier over there, how he knows what he is talking 
about to such a point that he seems to price his words at a 
shilling apiece. I can assure you it’s an amusing sight. 
You see, Gladstone is the champion of Indisputable Right ; 
that is the cause for which he enters the lists. It would 
never occur to him to make the slightest concession to error. 
That is to say, knowing right to be on his side he is remorse- 
less in using it, holding it up, raising it on high, letting it 
wave before his hearers’ eyes, to put his opponents to shame. 
His morality is of the soundest and most durable kind ; 
he works for Christianity, Humanity, and Civilization. 
If anybody offered that man so many thousand pounds to 
save an innocent woman from the scaffold, he would save 
the woman, refuse the money with scorn, and afterwards 
take no credit for it. None at all; he would not take credit 
for it; that’s the sort of man he is. He is a tireless fighter, 
perpetually on the war-path to do good in this world, 
shouldering his daily burden for the right, the truth, and 
God. And what battles he wins! Two and two are four, 
truth has conquered, to God the honour! Now Gladstone 
can rise higher than two and two; I have heard him prove 
in a Budget debate that seventeen times twenty-three are 
three hundred and ninety-one, and his victory was crushing, 
stupendous ; he was right again, and the right shone in his 
eyes, quivered in his voice and exalted him to greatness. 
But at that I actually stood up to look at the man. I 
guessed that he had the genuine goods, but I stood up all 
the same. I stood there reckoning up his three hundred 
and ninety-one and I found it was right, but in spite of that 
I turned it over once or twice and said to myself: No stop ! 
seventeen times twenty-three are three hundred and ninety- 
seven! I knew very well it was ninety-one, but still I said 
ninety-seven against my better knowledge so as not to be 
on the same side as this person, this professional right man. 
A voice within me insisted: Arise, arise against this stark 
staring rightness! And I arose and said ninety-seven 
from sheer burning inner necessity, to preserve my con- 
sciousness of right from being crushed into banality by this 


man who stood so indisputably on the side of right—” 
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“God help me, I never heard such nonsense ! ” shouted 
the Doctor. “ Does it scandalise you that Gladstone 
is always right?” 

Nagel smiled—whether from mildness or affectation was 
hard to say. He resumed: “ It does not scandalise me ; 
it doesn’t demoralise me either. Well, I don’t much 
count on people’s following me in this, but that’s all one. 
Gladstone is that kind of knight-errant of right and truth ; 
his brain is stiff with universally admitted results. That 
two and two are four is to him the greatest truth under the 
sun. And shall we deny that two and two are four? 
Of course not; I only say it to show that Gladstone is 
eternally right. So the only thing is whether one is 
sufficiently mad on truth to put up with it, whether one’s 
perceptions have reached such a leathery degree of tough- 
ness that one can stand up to be pole-axed by a truth like 
this. That is the point. However, to such an extent is 
Gladstone right and so genuine are the goods he carries 
that you may be sure he’ll never voluntarily give up his good 
works in this world. He must always be on the go; he is 
wanted everywhere. So he dins his wisdom into the ears of 
Birmingham and the same over again in Glasgow; he 
converts a cork-cutter and a barrister to the same political 
opinions, fights tooth and nail for his convictions, and 
strains his staunch old lungs to the utmost lest his hearers 
should lose a single one of his precious words. And when 
the act is over and the people have cheered and Gladstone 
has made his bow, he goes home to bed and clasps his hands 
and says his prayers and falls asleep without the smallest 
suspicion in his soul, without the slightest shame at having 
filled up Birmingham and Glasgow with—with what? His 
only feeling is that he’s done his duty towards men and 
done himself justice, and so he sleeps the sleep of the just. 
He would not be sinful enough to say to himself: ‘To-day 
you did it rather badly ; you bored those two cotton-spinners 
in the front row; you made one of them yawn.’ He 
wouldn’t say that to himself, because he’s not sure that it’s 
true. And he will not tell a lie, for lying is sin and Gladstone 
will not sin. No, he would say: ‘ It seemed to me there 
was a man who yawned; it appeared to me, strangely 
enough, that he was yawning; but I must have been mis- 
taken; the man can’t have yawned at all.’” 

I don’t know whether it was something of this sort I 
said in Christiania, but it doesn’t matter. 


THE AUCTION BRIDGE RUMPUS 


N the world of English Auction Bridge—which is 
I nowadays a very populous world indeed—there has 
arisen lately a most tremendous storm in a teacup. 
Lord Beaverbrook wants us to adopt the American laws 
and apparently to accept the New York Whist Club as the 
premier card authority of the entire globe, and is using his 
newspapers with uncommon energy and enterprise to 
undermine—not to say to pulverise—the influence of the 
English Portland Club. Some explanation of this campaign 
may perhaps be found in the fact that his Lordship belongs 
both by birth and by fortune to the other side of the 
Atlantic ; or perhaps it is all only a newspaper “ stunt.” 
But this seems hardly to explain the extraordinary, and 
utterly uncalled-for, heat with which the campaign has 
been carried on in, for example, the Evening Standard. 
There are stories of someone or other having been black- 
balled at the Portland. There may be something in that, 
for the Portland is fairly exclusive. But what seems more 
obvious is that behind all this sound and fury is a certain 
jealousy of the Portland on the part of leading members 
of White’s Club. It is at any rate a most comic affair. 
Hugh Elliot, “‘ Scatters” Wilson and Sir A. Hamilton 
Grant have all written on the subject in Lord Beaver- 
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brook’s papers in the sort of tone and temper in which one 
might expect to find Die-hards discussing Borodin 
Communists the House of Lords. I have played Bridge 
with all these three gentlemen. They are all fine players 
—certainly much better players than I am—but they are 
none of them quite first-class nor command any Bridge 
audience as recognised “ authorities.” Mr. Elliot might 
be first-class if he were a little less slow, but even he would 
hardly claim to rank amongst the first dozen, say, of 
the Portland. 

One does not, however, want to discuss personalities, 
and it is only necessary to do so in so far as these writers 
may be cited as “ authorities,” or may accept preferments 
to that title at the hands of his Lordship of the Express, 
Nor, indeed, is there any particular reason to suppose that 
the finest players are more likely to be right than good 
second-class players on the question of what laws yilj 
make the best game. What one is inclined to protest 
against rather strongly is the suggestion that the American 
game ought to be adopted as it stands and that the Portland 
Club game is “ utterly inferior and out of date.” The 
only substantial difference between the two sets of laws 
is that the Americans employ “ majority calling ” whereby, 
for example, five Clubs beat four Spades or four No Trumps, 
The other differences are hardly worth mentioning. To 
say, for instance, that the American laws as a whole ar 
far “simpler” is nonsense. They are simpler and perhaps 
better in some respects, but in others—as regards the 
penalties for illegal calls, for example—they are far more 
complex and difficult to remember. The latest “* Portland” 
laws are certainly not easy to defend; many of them are 
very badly drafted and give rise to innumerable queries 
which have to be settled by special decisions. But even 
as they stand they seem to me to be rather better than 
the American laws. 

On the question of “ majority calling ’—the only really 
interesting difference and issue—I am not prepared to 
offer a final opinion. 
“‘ authorities,” who include the best players in England, 
if not in the world, are also not quite decided in their 
views. Mr. Arnold Ward, who is perhaps the finest 
player alive, is definitely opposed to all the American laws, 
but others are more doubtful. There is much to be said 
for ‘‘ majority calling,” but there is much also to be said 
against it. It is a matter for experiment. I have played 
a good deal under both sets of rules in various countries, 
and I prefer the Portland rules; but certainly I have 
no wish to dogmatise. With further experience I might 
change my opinion. At the present moment, however, 
my emphatic opinion is that the Portland rules offer more 
variety and more scope for the intelligent caller. I should 
be very sorry to see the disappearance of that “ 8 Club” 
call which serves so often as an invitation to partner to 
go ““2 No Trumps,” and I should still more deplore a 
rule which permitted a game-going call (e.g.,.8 No Trumps) 
to be beaten by a non-game-gaming call (e.g., 4 Clubs 
or Diamonds). I may be wrong, but it would need 4 
long trial of the American laws to convince me that I am 


wrong. I think game-going calls should always take § 


precedence just as does a bid of “ Banco” at Chemin 
de Fer. 

Such questions as this, however, are obviously matters 
for serious consideration and experiment, and it is certainly 
a good thing that the “ Portland” should have invited 
all the leading English clubs to give their opinions upo? 
the desirability of revising the English rules. What ’ 
greatly to be deplored is that Lord Beaverbrook should 
have been supported by such prominent players as Elliot 
and Wilson in his proposal for a wholesale acceptance 
of the American laws and—in effect—of the supremacy 
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of the New York Whist Club. Lord Beaverbrook may 
know no better, but Sir Matthew Wilson knows very 
much better and has no business to be found in that galley. 
The American laws may or may not on balance be better 
than ours, but quite certainly we do not want over here 
the increasingly complex “conventions” by which 
Americans seem to most of us to be destroying the fun 
of the game. 

The “informatory double” has conquered us for the 
moment and we have been obliged—not too unwillingly— 
to accept it; but our best players are increasingly doubtful 
of its value, and Mr. Arnold Ward has even gone so far as 
to declare that with a good English partner he would 
undertake to make money off the best American players 
on the understanding that the American pair should use 
the “informatory double” and the English pair should 
not. I think he is right, but however that may be, it 
sems to me certain that the “informatory double” 
represents an essentially dangerous tendency in the develop- 
ment of the game. Some prominent players are now 
actually proposing that some different word should be 
used to distinguish an “ informatory double’? from a 
“business double.” That certainly would be a “ sim- 
plification.” A still greater simplification, I would suggest, 
might be achieved by a common understanding that when 
Zsays “one No Trump ” he means he has got a cast-iron 
hand, whereas when he says “a No Trump” he means 
that his hand is dangerous unless his partner is pretty 
strong. To the average English player such conventions 
sem to verge on cheating—almost like arranging toe- 
pressing signals under the table. They are not cheating, 
of course, if everyone is acquainted with them, but they 
do not seem to be very far removed from it. If we are 
to have “ conventional ” words to mean this, that, or the 
other, why not have conventional winks ? 

The really important thing, however, as it seems to me, 
is this. If we are to take the American laws wholesale, 
as Lord Beaverbrook and his collaborators propose, and 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the New York Whist 
Club, how shall we be able to resist the ever-growing 
flood of American “conventions”? America profes- 
sionalises all her games and she has professionalised Bridge. 
That is to say, the game over there is largely dominated 
by people who make a living out of teaching it; and 
their natural purpose is to increase its conventional com- 
plications in such a way as not only to induce a maximum 
number of beginners to come to them for instruction, but 
to make it necessary for even competent players to seek 
their aid from time to time. From that sort of thing, 
good Lord deliver us. Yet it is exactly to that sort of 
thing that the Evening Standard, with the help of Mr. 
Hugh Elliot and Sir Matthew Wilson, seems determined 
to commit us if it can. By all means let us have “‘ majority 
calling” if it really makes the game more interesting, 
but let us beware of the “ professional ” channels into 
which we should almost inevitably be led if we accepted 
Mr. Hugh Elliot’s enthusiastic view of the vast superiority 
of American Bridge. If a sufficiently prolonged contest 
could be arranged between the Portland Club and the 
New York Whist Club, each side using its own conventions, 
the result would certainly be interesting. But for my 
part I would offer 8 to 2 on the victory of the English 
Players. Let us by all means revise our laws and “ simplify ” 
them as far as is possible ; but do not let us blindly follow 
America, To say that the English game is “ utterly 
inferior ” jg obviously mere excited nonsense, for the 
differences between the two are too small as yet for either 
to be appreciably inferior to the other. But the differences 
might become a good deal more serious in the near future 
if the present passion for new “conventions” goes on 





growing in America as rapidly as it has been growing 
lately; and it behoves us therefore to consider very 
carefully whether we wish to tie ourselves in any way 
to the principles and practices which obtain on the other 
side of the Atlantic—where the sporting element in this, 
as in all games, is liable to be less highly appreciated than 
it is in this country, to be subordinated indeed to con- 
siderations of a quite different kind. Let White’s acknow- 
ledge the card supremacy of the New York Whist Club 
if it feels so inclined. But most of us, I think, will prefer 
at least to preserve our English autonomy. The most 
desirable form of legislative authority would obviously 
be some such joint committee of the leading clubs as the 
Portland is about to summon ; but failing that, for my part 
certainly, I should more willingly agree to accept the 
laws and decisions of the Little Puddlington Social Bridge 
Circle than of any club in Chicago or New York. Our 
game may be capable of improvement, but it will not be 
improved by being Americanised. Pace Lord Beaverbrook, 
what good game would be? The Evening Standard may 
have three kings (or knaves ?), but I venture for this once 
to sign myself Fut. House. 


VALOUR 


OOK at that mighty rook 
Struggling against the morning sun— 
See! He is carrying a sword 


Thrust out before him, 
A flashing beak. 


But the sun only laughs ; 

And playfully, 

Absent-mindedly, 

Trails the warrior’s shadow 

Through the grass and the primroses. 
RicHarp CHURCH. 


Music 
REFLECTIONS ON THE “RING” 


FTER having been through the cycle of the 
“Ring” at Covent Garden one is always 


puzzled afresh by the problem of Wagner, 
whose effectiveness as a composer seems to me to be 
out of all proportion to his essential worth as an 
artist. One has to admit, however, that one is in the 
presence of extraordinary qualities. There is first of 
all the assimilative power of the mind that could 
take the literary materials—the various versions of 
the Nibelungen saga—and shape them into the magni- 
ficently proportioned drama of the “ Ring.’’ What is so 
very remarkable is the design of the tetralogy (or 
the prelude and trilogy), which in its skeleton of action 
in its naked plot is laid out with an unerring sense of 
dramatic values. Rheingold is perfectly planned. As 
pure drama it leaves nothing to be desired and I do not 
know that this is not equally true of Die Walkiire, 
Siegfried and Die Gétterdimmerung. The “ Ring” 
opens with the Rhine maidens rejoicing over their 
golden treasure and closes with the return to them of 
what is left of their gold. Valhalla has been built 
and destroyed, the gods have sprung up, conquered and 
passed away. All the wonderfully fertile symbolism 
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of those old myths has been left intact in a way that 
reveals the sureness of Wagner's instinct while he has 
known how to discard irrelevant and inferior matter. 
Not that the Wagner's “‘ Ring” is by any means logically 
satisfactory ! 

But the only sort of drama that is logically satis- 
factory is the lifeless mechanical drama of the French 
theatre. Where there is life there can never be an 
end, and to the real problems of life there are no final 
solutions. That is why the “ Ring” is so satisfactory 
dramatically, for its conclusion is like the passing of 
summer or winter. There is no finality, no completion 
of the circle, only the duration of a cycle. And the 
symbols are so generalised that everybody can interpret 
them to his own pleasure. Even Mr. Bernard Shaw— 
than whom no one could have less affinity with Wagner 
—was able in The Perfect Wagnerite to interpret the 
“*Ring’”’ in such a way as to turn it into a complete 
and very brilliant socialist tract without doing any 
violence to Wagner’s text or putting any strain upon 
the drama as Wagner designed it. Wagner himself 
confesses: somewhere that even when he was most 
under the influence of Schopenhauer he instinctively 
shrank from conscious definition of what it all meant. 
Here he showed himself to be the genuine artist as 
contrasted with the philosophic thinker; for, as a 
musician, his business was not with intellectual concepts 
but with musical images, I do not intend by this that 
the images of the artist have no meaning, but on the 
contrary that the meaning of a musician must be 
expressed in musical images and not in intellectual 
concepts. 

And it is interesting to discover in what way the 
procedure of Wagner the musician differed from 
what would have been the method of a poet. Having 
built the dramatic structure of the plot, having com- 
pleted the skeleton, the next step is to give it life. 
If Wagner had been a poet he would have begun to 
give meaning and significance, to breathe life into 
the skeleton, by means of verbal imagery. That is the 
method of a Shakespeare who takes, let us say, a 
murder plot in which an ambitious robber and his 
scheming wife murder their king, destroy all rivals, 
acquire power, are themselves ultimately destroyed, 
and gives to this commonplace story magic, beauty 
and significance by words, such words as : 


She should have died hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 


Signifying nothing— 
words which, adequately delivered, are more profoundly 
stirring even than Briinnhilde’s closing scene ; but, of 
course, they demand an actor of the calibre of Frida 
Leider as a singer, and such actors we do not get, un- 
fortunately. 

But Wagner being a musician and not a poet has no 
magic of words, but merely the literary verbosity of an 
uninspired writer; so that if we read the so-called 
‘poem ”’ of the “ Ring ””—written by Wagner and so fre- 
quently read aloud by him to his long-suffering friends 


ee 


—we wonder how human beings could be found insep- 
sitive enough to endure such tormenting dullness. Ang 
yet that flat, tedious verbosity was adapted in the most 
remarkably apt way to suit the musical genius of 
Wagner, which was of a kind that demanded an enor. 
mous redundancy of words to give time in which to 
create and link together that stream of musical images 
which flowed from his mind, not like the current of a 
river or of any mobile fluid, but like the slow sweep of 
half-viscous lava. 

Wagner had musical genius of such vigour and fer- 
tility that it is asking too much of ourselves to expect 
to be able to perceive the deficiencies of the composer 
when immediately under his spell. No musical person, 
no one with any dramatic imagination and sensibility 
to sound, can sit through the “‘ Ring” and calmly keep his 
head. Wagner had some quality in his imagination 
which preserved his emotionalism from vulgarity and 
decay. Such scenes as that between Waltraute and 
Briinnhilde and that between Briinnhilde and Siegfried, 
when he appears wearing the Tarnhelm in the shape of 
Gunther, have got a pure creative energy of the imagins- 
tion which lifts them out of the emotional life of 
Wagner the man, and they must be reckoned as 
moments of true inspiration when the man is literally 
beside himself and possessed by some demon—even if 
that demon is to be considered “ scientifically ” as an 
unusual metabolic process, an extraordinary release of 
energy comparable to radio-activity. The fact is there, 
however we may care to explain it, and when one 
considers that Die Gétterddmmerung was composed 
when Wagner was over sixty it is all the more remark- 
able, for it means that Wagner did not lose this power 
with age. 

The performance of Gétterdémmerung this year was 
fine one. Frida Leider is the best Briinnhilde I have 
heard; there is dignity, intelligence and passionate 
feeling in her conception of the part, and although she 
did not always sing and act with quite the surenes 
and confidence which made her Isolde so memorable, 
she became more secure in the course of the cycle, and 
was magnificent on the last night. I think we are all 
shocked by the appearance of a new Siegfried m 
Gétterdimmerung. What is the point of performing the 
complete cycle of the “ Ring”’ if the sense of continuityis 
shattered by the change of Siegfrieds in the middle of 
the “Ring”? Whoever sings Siegmund in Die Walkiire 
should not sing Siegfried, but Mr. Lauritz Melchior was 
given both parts—incidentally he was a much better 
Siegmund than Siegfried—and then Mr. Rudolf Lav 
benthal was brought in for Gétterdimmerung. I pre 
ferred Mr. Laubenthal and should have liked to have 
heard him in Sieg fried as well as in Gétterdammerung, but 
obviously the same tenor should play Siegfried in both 
parts. Lotte Lehmann was all that could be desired a 
Sieglinde, and in Maria Olzcevska and Sigrid Onegin we 
are fortunate in having the.two finest Frickas who have 
sung in London for very many years. Any preference 
for either one of these must be a matter of personal taste. 
Friedrich Schorr’s Wotan was vocally very satisfactory, 
but this year he did not thrill me as Wotan should. 
There seemed a lack of fire and intensity. The orchestra 
played fairly well, being very good at times, but the 
instrumentalists were not, on the whole, as good as the 
vocalists, which is a very rare occurrence. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. KOTELIANSKY, to whom we owe many 
M interesting translations from the Russian which 
we would otherwise have never got, has recently 
translated V. V. Rozanov’s Solitaria (Wishart. 12s. 6d.). 
The works of Rozanov are unknown to English readers. 
He is spoken of as one of the most important modern 
Russian writers in Prince Mirsky’s book on Contemporary 
Russian Literature; as being perhaps, indeed, the most 
important Russian writer since Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. 
Mr. Koteliansky also translates and abridges Gollerbach’s 
account of Rozanov’s life, and from this critico-biographical 
study, we also gather that he is certainly of the first im- 
ce as a writer and a thinker. I mention these esti- 
mates because judging from the only book of Rozanov’s 
I have read, namely, Solitaria, they astonish me. If 
Rozanov is eminent in Russian literature, and we must 
take that as certain, it is tempting to attribute such emin- 
ence to the surrounding flatness of the country. I can 
ress both my disappointment and my sympathy with 
this book by saying that if Mr. Kipps had been a Russian 
and had got it into his head that he had understood God, 
the truth, and himself, Solitaria is the kind of book he might 
have written. I am fond of Kipps, but except on the 
principle that out of the mouths of babes and sucklings I 
should not expect him to throw more than an occasional 
= upon the path of life; and I should certainly not 
e Kipps nearly as much if he had thought himself a 

philosopher. 

* * * 

The “ note on V. V. Rozanov ” tells us he was born in 
1856, and that he died in 1919, and that he occupies a 
unique place in Russian literature mainly owing to Solitaria. 
He came of very poor parents, and his childhood was un- 
happy. He married Dostoevsky’s mistress, Mlle. Souslov, 
and the marriage was a failure ; in 1889 he formed a happier 
attachment, and in his notes and ejaculations he often 
mentions his “ Friend.” After leaving Moscow University 
he became a teacher in provincial secondary schools. This 
work he detested and he was utterly unfit for it. In 1899 
he P -x- the staff of the reactionary Novoye Vremya, 
until it was suppressed by the Bolsheviks in 1918. He 
published also several books .on philosophy and religion: 
On Understanding, 1886; The Legend of the Great Inquisi- 
tor (a work on Dostoevsky, whom he admired enormously), 
1889; The Place of Christianity in History, 1890; The 
Family Problem in Russia, 1908; The Russian Church, 
1909—and other books. What the value of these books 
is I do not know, but anyone who reads Solitaria, to which 
he owes “his unique place in Russian Literature,” can 
measure the diameter of his mind. There is one other 
fact about his life which is symptomatic: while he was 
occupying a prominent position on the Novoye Vremya, 
we are told that with “utter cynicism he dared to defend 
ideas and policies which no reactionary journalist would 
have dreamt of supporting in the Press.’”’ This means that 
he went much further than they would have done “ in 
asserting that the Church had acted nobly in excommuni- 
cating Tolstoy,” or in pretending to prove that Jews killed 
Christian boys in order to use their blood for ritual purposes. 
And while he was writing like this he was also writing “ in 
4 diametrically opposite vein, under a different pseudonym, 
and in other journals, other articles directed against the 
— and against the dogmatic conceptions of Christi- 

* * * 
Rozanov is one of the numerous and puny progeny of 
vsky. Like all of the rest of them his mind and 
soul are in a state of chronic disequilibrium, which causes 
him acute spiritual discomfort, but of which he ends by 
@ proud. He comes to terms with this condition by 
accepting it as a sign of greatness of understanding and 
profundity of feeling. Like all Dostoevsky’s spiritual 
escendants he believes there is only one kind of sincerity, 
sincerity of the moment, and he rocks between extreme 
umility, “ If anyone will say a word of praise at my open 
Stave, I'll get out of my coffin and smack his face,” and 





extreme pride, ““I may be a fool (there are rumours), 

rhaps even a swindler (there is gossip to that effect) ; 
ut the width of thought, the incommensurability of horizons 
revealed—no one has had that before me in the way I 


ess it. And all of it came from my own mind, without 
rrowing an iota even. Wonderful. I am simply a 
wonderful man.” And again, “ Every line of mine is 


holy writ (not in the scholastic, not in the ordinary sense), 
and every thought of mine is a holy thought, and every 
word of mine is a holy word. How dare you? shouts the 
reader. Don’t you see, I dare, and I laugh at him in reply.” 
But the reader is not shocked by his audacity, only sorry 
for him, and knows this is not a sage’s naivety or a 
prophet’s self-confidence. He recognises it as the cry of a 
distracted soul at one of its moments of self-exaltation, 
which will be followed by such a confession as, “‘ I am not 
needed. Of nothing am I so convinced as this, that I am 
not needed.”” And the reader knows, too, that such writers 
are never so candid as they believe themselves to be. “ And 
why have a friendly reader? Do I write for the reader? 
No, I write for myself. Why thendolI publish? They pay 
for it. The subjective has ae od | with an ex 
circumstance. Thus occurs literature. And only thus.” 
Yes, but this take-me-or-leave-me attitude alternates in 
his case with timid bluster—as above. According to 
himself his great gift was the ability to feel diametrically 
— points of view without any accompanying sense 
of inconsistency: “It is surprising how 1 managed to 
accommodate myself to falsehood. It has never worried 
me”; he says in extenuation of attacking and defending 
the same man or institution; but he also states that 
“Truth is higher than the sun, higher than our heaven, 
higher than God, for if God, too, began with truth, then 
he is not God, and heaven is a swamp or the sun a brass 
plate.” (O, this wretched rhetoric!) Presently he says 
(we are not surprised), “I do not want truth but peace.” 
Well, everybody has sometimes thought that truth was all 
important, and sometimes felt, “‘O damn truth, I want to 
be happy,” or as Rozanov would say, “ warm”; but it is 
a mistake to think it an uncommon, let alone a great gift, 
to veer about like this with every mood or change of circum- 
stance. It is human, but it is not interesting or helpful 
to anyone else. 
. + 

“* My soul is interwoven of dirt, tenderness and sadness. 
Or: is like gold fishes, pleving in the sun, but placed in an 
aquarium filled with dung-impregnated water. And they 
are not suffocated there. Quite the contrary. ... It does 
not sound like truth. And yet it is so.” 


“* And what was the arrow I always felt in my heart? And 
from which, in the main, comes all my literature. It is 
my sin. 

Through sin I got to know everything on earth, and 
through sin (repentance) I was related to everything on 
earth.” 


**God has gilded me all over, I feel it. Lord, how much I 
feel it!” 


**I long for nothing so much as humiliation.” 


How Dostoevskyish these entries are! Sin because 
you cannot repent unless you sin, and repentance “ relates 
you to everything on earth.” (As a moralist I prefer to sin 
for the something I want, even if I know I ought not to 
want it, than for the sake of the revelation of repentance ; 
to do that seems to me doubly false, and to end in a circular 
and unescapable insincerity.) “‘ I long for nothing so much 
as humiliation!” I cannot understand how everybody does 
not see what a mean emotion that craving is, how false this 
Dostoevskyish humility. To think of yourself as a puddle 
reflecting a star is not humiliating, on the contrary it is 
highly exhilarating, and affords an excellent starting point 
for showing no mercy to ordinary, unsatisfactory human 
beings, and for thinking yourself divine the next minute. 
It is the resource of people who are too vain, or too fondly 
and foolishly aspiring, to bear the pain of admitting they 
are average mortals. There was a lovable Kipps side to 
the author of Solitaria I have not shown ; he writes down 
many things one is glad to remember. But a great man ? 


Ono! A little crazy light-house that throws a beam, winks, 
and goes out—at the best. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Magic Formula and Other Stories. By L. P. JAcks. 
Harpers. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Fortune’s Maggot. By Syiv1a TownsEND WARNER. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 


The House Without Windows. By Barsara NEWHALL FOLLETT. 
Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
Knock Four Times. By Marcaret Irwin. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


It is now ten years since a famous literary agent pronounced 
with emphasis: “There is no market for the occult.” Mr. 
David Garnett and Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner have changed 
all that, but I do not remember that anyone has pointed out how 
much Lady into Fox and Lolly Willowes owe to the lighter 
works of the editor of the Hibbert Journal. To be frank, I had 
not thought of it myself until The Magic Formula and Other 
Stories came my way. In this volume made up of a selection from 
his other books of short stories Professor Jacks has collected 
such as “he thought most likely, or least unlikely, to have 
a human interest irrespective of time and place. . . . He can 
only say that it was his interest in mankind that prompted 
him to write them. They are fiction, but in every instance they 
have facts for their growing points.” 

It is interesting to look for the growing point of these enchant- 
ing tales when re-reading them in the light of their author’s 
admission. “The Magic Formula” itself starts from the well- 
attested fact that every day, and especially in school holiday time, 
small boys in Battersea Park will stop a stranger and ask him or 
her for the time. But Professor Jacks treats his fact, not as a 
matter to be recorded and explained, but as a theorem, “an 
intellectual object in the mind, and of and for the mind 
exclusively.” His small boys investigate the problem of Time 
as it presents itself to philosophers and mathematicians ; they 
experiment in time. And their adventure makes us hold our 
breath. ‘“‘ The Hole in the Waterskin”’ explores the same country 
with more difficult magic : 

“For certain am I,”’ says Abdulla to the Interpreter, “that thou 

and I have died many deaths; and as there is another world in 

respect of this, so is this world another in respect of them that 
went before.” 


In “The Professor’s Mare” the speculative element has been 
eliminated from the course of the story and we are given only 
the story which results from speculation. This tale, by some 
people considered to be its author’s masterpiece, might be renamed 
“ Lady into Horse,” and may well have given Mr. Garnett the 
growing point for his own longer fantasy. In it Professor 
Jacks deploys all his forces. Human tenderness, intellectual 
clarity, steady humour are here added to that delight in the 
racy conflict of bucolic wits with purely academic minds which 
makes ‘The Poor Man’s Pig” and “ Farmer Jeremy and 
His Ways” comic and tragic masterpieces of observation and 
sympathy. 

The last story in the collection, ‘‘ Made Out of Nothing,” is 
not quite so closely reasoned:as most of Professor Jacks’s 
tales. In his own rapture at having such a subject as Peter 
Rodright, who made a fortune by forging idols for the heathen 
market, to start from, he has let his fancy loose and allowed 
it to riot over the whole earth. We are the merrier for this 
exuberance, even though we do not believe that so shrewd a 
genius as Rodright would ever have wasted irrecoverable money 
in forging the wreck of a Spanish galleon. But if, as it is possible 
to suspect, Rodright was the growing point of Miss Sylvia 
Townsend Warner’s Mr. Fortune’s Maggot, he has served a 
richer purpose than his historian can have foreseen. 

The Reverend Timothy Fortune was also a forger of idols, 
though he did not make them for the trade, and he only made one, 
so far as Miss Warner knows. But, as she admits in a note to her 
tale of how he being an earnest Christian missionary came to 
such a pass, she does not know what became of him, it is per- 
missible for us to suppose that he may have taken to carving 
idols for the rest of his life, seeing how well his first effort was 
received. For Mr. Fortune’s maggot was what we are more 
used to hear described as a bee in his bonnet. He thought that 
the Lord had called him to undertake single-handed the con- 
version of the islanders inhabiting Fanua, who had no word in 
their language for chastity or gratitude, and who spent the 
whole of their time in singing and dancing. Fanua, lost in the 
Pacific, had no port of call for steamers and was only visited 
at rare intervals by canoes from the larger islands of the 
Archipelago of which it was a remote outlying fragment. 

But to Fanua Mr. Fortune must go. Once there he did make 
what he supposed to be a convert, but it was only one, and it 


> 





———— 


was not a real convert. Lueli, the Fanuan boy who attacheg 
himself to the newcomer out of curiosity and remained with 
him for love, seemed too good to be true: 

Day by day he unrolled such a display of the Christian virtues, 
was so gentle, so biddable, so deft to oblige, so willing to leary 
that Mr. Fortune . . . had never beheld, he had never dreamed 
of such a conversion. Indeed, if it had been his own work he 
would have been uneasy. But he acknowledged it to be the 
Lord’s doing, and so he was prepared for anything. 


Lueli is one of the most delightful beings ever created t 
inhabit those South Sea islands in which the English novelist 
has always found it pleasant to make a place of refuge for 
minds tormented by the rigours of our own so different weather 
and so much more exacting customs and government. 

But Lueli is not altogether satisfactory. He has sudden 
obstinacies, mysterious vanishings, unaccountable exaltations, 
When Mr. Fortune discovers the reason for these variations in 
the pleasant routine of his not too arduous missionary days, 
tragedy begins. There is a conflict of gods, and which of them 
sends the earthquake in which Mr. Fortune’s hearth, home 
and happiness are all destroyed is a question so little open to 
the conjecture Mr. Fortune would prefer to make that Mr, 
Fortune owns himself defeated. He loses his faith, and in trying 
to give to Lueli the consolations to be found in pure mathematics 
by a mind which has been deprived of those of revealed religion, 
he almost kills the boy. Finally Mr. Fortune, who went forth 
to preach against idolatry, is led to making an idol himself before 
he returns defeated to the Protestant mission he never should 
have left. 

In rounding this witty, penetrating little tragedy to its close 
Miss Warner betrays a firmer mastery of her tale than she 
showed in Lolly Willowes, and has also gained in richness 
of style. Her phrases are vivid and crisp as before, but they 
are more closely packed, and she is developing a power of 
characterisation which should stir her into producing a very 
remarkable novel now that she has made the first step from 
fantasy to creation. 

I should not be surprised to hear that Miss Warner herself 
had written The House Without Windows when she was 
eight and three-quarters. For Barbara Newhall Follett, who 
actually did write it. shows the same crispness of visual imagina- 
tion and the same determined courage in pursuing her fantasy 
till she has captured it as distinguishes the historian of Lolly 
Willowes and Mr. Fortune. It is unusual to find a child of 
that age who has sufficient concentration to compose a whole 
book of her day dreams. Children under nine in plenty can be 
found able to write such passages as Barbara Follett’s description 
of a sunset : 

But in this sky Nature still flung about her colours wildly—fire 
was in the zenith, the long bank of clouds was vividly fringed with 
red-gold, and then to the south it changed to caverns of 
shadowed pink and strange violet. 

But the whole story of Eepersip’s adventure in her dream 
world is sustained for so long and at such a uniformly high pitch 
of description and narrative that it justifies the parental] astonish 
ment that has led to its publication. The book affords grounds 
for an expectation that a lady who can compose a tale of this 
calibre at the rate of 1,200 words an hour (using a typewriter) 
before she is ten, will by the time.she is as old as Miss Warner 
be able, at a slightly reduced speed let us hope, to write another 
island fantasy worthy to be spoken of in the same breath a 
Mr. Fortune’s Maggot. 


Miss Margaret Irwin is another lady who may have read 
The Magic Formula and certainly has used one of its recipes. 

In her earlier book, Still She Wished for Company, Miss Irwin 
worked on the syllogism arrived at by Abdulla the Interpreter 
in Knock Four Times. She uses a simpler magic and by meas 
of a Chinese talisman takes us only a short way backward ia 
time. A young man of no importance takes over the rooms of 
a best-seller writer who has recently subdued the Earth. In 
a corner of an exotic divan he finds a Chinese bottle and, holding 
it, he dreams the meteoric career of its owner. Dicky the 
Dago, poor but phenomenally dishonest and clever, longs above 
all things to be accepted by London society. But being by birth 
and education debarred from seeing any sense in those rules of 
conduct and standards of behaviour to which these delightful 
people attach supreme importance; he suffers defeat for a time. 
At last Celia, who has never been quite normally a young lady 
of fashion, takes him up, and it is the record of their inconclusive 
love affair and of Dicky’s simultaneous rise to fame that 
itself in Mr. Chaver’s dream. We sce, as we see in so many 
contemporary novels, a group of pleasure-seeking young 
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all so like one another that they almost seem like portraits of 
young people we have met. 

Miss Irwin has, in common with most novelists of the post- 
war generation, a boundless pity for the self-indulgent and an 
inexhaustible sympathy with the self-absorbed. The young 

ple in Knock Four Times do little but dance and kiss one 

another in taxis; but they suffer enormously. This is how 
Celia, who breaks her engagement to marry Ronnie and can’t 
quite manage to get engaged to Dicky, feels in the crisis of 
her entanglements : 

But she could not stop laughing. How ridiculous it all was! 
Dicky, whom she was never to see again, stamping about their 
dining-room on broken glass, and all the cold, unhappy anger that 
she had had about him all these weeks crumbling away under 
his perfectly reasonable and really rather fine sentiments. She 
had mistaken a morbid fit of depression for prophecy, she could 
not even remember what had caused it. Something less than 
nothing had led to nothing, and nothing was what she had been 
worrying over all these weeks. That desolate fog rolled away, 
yet still there clung a faint, persistent breath of uneasiness some- 
where in her mind. . . . She tried to think she was really worried 
about it, but it was no use, not even jealousy could make her 
escape what was round her. 

The fog came down again. She looked at Dicky through it as 
though he had visibly changed shape and colour before her eyes. 
She said nothing. It was too horrible to say. 


The story is well enough told; but, seeing that Miss Irwin 
has called in the aid of magic in order to present it to us, it 
should have been a far better tale. 

Naomi Roype-Smira. 


WILLIAM ARCHER 


Three Plays. By Wiiittam Arcuer. Constable. 10s. 


William Archer, believing that the minor Elizabethan drama- 
tists were good poets, but bad playwrights, wrote two plays 
based on well-known works of the Elizabethan period, in order 
to show how the material bungled by Massinger and Middleton 
could have been made dramatically successful. Unfortunately 
he felt compelled to write his plays in blank verse ; and thereby 
destroyed his own contention—for if the situations in The 
Changeling and in The Great Duke of Florence are dramatically 
sound, it should be possible to treat them in prose. The third 
play in this book is a chronicle drama in prose, Martha Washing- 
ton. It is a dignified, sober piece of work; Archer’s George 
Washington is rather too much the Washington of legend, and 
Martha has an odd resemblance to Mrs. Stockman in Ibsen’s 
Enemy of the People. The incidental characters are unimportant, 
but the whole conduct of the play is neatly managed, and 
history has given this play its dramatic intensity. It would 
have gained had the author allowed himself one or more scenes 
in England, in which could have been exhibited more easily the 
reactions made by the revolution in the mother-country. 

These plays show that William Archer knew the stage and its 
formal possibilities as well as any critic of his time ; they do not 
show any sensitiveness to those larger non-formal possibilities 
which so many dramatists of the last and this century succeeded 
in exploiting. To do him justice, their success was in spite of 
Archer’s best endeavours, and in one instance against his earnest 
advice. It is often forgotten that Archer in his championship 
of Ibsen was defending a dramatist of new and startling ideas, 
but of a technique which was only original in its perfection. 
Mr. Shaw, in his enthusiastic and generous introduction, tells 
us how Archer behaved when he met an original dramatist. 
All students of the modern English drama remember that 
Shaw and Archer were collaborators in Widowers’ Houses, 
though Archer quickly got out of the partnership. Mr. Shaw 
Says: 

My way in the theatre was evidently not his way; and it was 
hot until, at my third attempt, I achieved a play (Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession) which appealed to his sense of Zolaistic naturalism, 
that he ceased to dissuade me from pursuing an occupation into 
which he had innocently tempted me. ... He did not agree 
with me that the form of the drama which had been perfected 
in the nineteenth century in the French theatre was essentially 
mechanistic and therefore incapable of producing vital drama. 
That it was exhausted and for the moment, sterile, was too obvious 
to escape an observer of his intelligence; but he saw nothing 
Wrong with it, and to the end of his life maintained that it was 
indispensable as a form for sound theatrical work, needing only to 
ne into contact with life by having new ideas poured 


Of Archer the man Mr. Shaw gives a very human and sympa- 


thetic account. He was, in many ways, just the kind of figure 
who could find his way, without any sense of incongruity, into a 
Shavian play. His main interest in life was certainly the theatre ; 
and yet as we read Mr. Shaw’s account of his upbringing (he was 
a Sandemanian, a member, that is, of a Presbyterian sect which 
has much of the exclusiveness of the Plymouth Brethren), we 
cannot help suspecting that his passion for the theatre was not 
positive in its origin. It was rather part of his revulsion against 
the narrowness of his family’s religion; a revulsion which also 
showed itself in Archer’s work for the Rationalistic Press 
Association. His early training certainly atrophied something 
in his mind and sympathy, for when Mr. Shaw, fresh from 
writing his preface to Androcles and the Lion: 
asked him whether he had read the Gospels lately, and what he made 
of them, he replied that he had tried but “could not stick it.” 
The doctrine was nonsense to him ; and he had no patience with it 
because he took no interest in it. 


It is pathetic and quite intelligible that the only breach ever 
made in Archer’s secularism was made by the death of his only 
son, wha was killed in the war. Then he managed to take an 
interest in the phenomena of spiritualism, “‘ and even experi- 
mented in those posthumous conversations in which so many 
bereaved found comfort.” 

Whether Archer as a critic of the drama can rank with Lewes, 
with Hazlitt, with Lamb, or with Mr. Shaw is rather difficult to 
decide. He had a very wide range of knowledge; but not a 
very wide range of sympathy. If he never wrote such nonsense 
as Mr. Shaw did, he was never so brilliant ; and his apparent 
soundness does not always stand close investigation. His 
criticism of such a drama as The Second Mrs. Tanqueray reads 
a little oddly, now that that play is as dead as anything of 
Sardou’s. Occasional errors of vision are, however, inevitable 
in any critic—did not Mr. Shaw write encomiastically of Brieux, 
who was, at his best, a dramatic leader-writer, or rather a 
dramatic writer of advertisements, a kind of cross between 
“Calisthenes”’ and the gentleman who praises some special 
mode of escape from the “ alcohol habit.” 

Archer’s great and abiding work is his translation of, and the 
large bulk of criticism on, the prose works of Ibsen. In defence 
and exposition of that great playwright he was at his best ; 
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once at least in a long essay on The Master Builder he made 
A. B. Walkley seem rather British and provincial in his flippan- 
cies, in his insusceptibility to a beauty which was as severe as 
that of the Greeks. It would be a good thing if someone would 
do for Archer what he did for the classical critics who were before 
him. His old articles should be gone through, and from them an 
anthology made that would show the worth and the sense of the 
man who, at the end of last century, did more than any other to 
restore the English stage to its proper position of consideration 
and honour among the arts. He found the drama a Cinderella, 
he left it a princess ; and if occasionally he was a little apt to 
ask her to model her behaviour on the severe and forbidding 
demeanour of the elder sisters, he at any rate never forgot that 
she was royal and deserved the salutations due to royalty. 


LIBERALISM AND THE TRADE 
UNIONS 


Trade Unionism and the Trade Union Bill. By Ramsay Murr, 
with an Appendix on the Legal Position of Trade Unions, 
by W. A. Jowirr, K.C., A. D. McNair, LL.D., and 
H. Puiriirs. Williams and Norgate. 1s. 


Published for the “ Liberal Industrial Inquiry,” this small 
book has, at the present moment, a special importance. For it 
represents the reaction to the Government’s proposals of a 
group of men who, recognising that Trade Unionism is a vital 
and necessary part of the modern economic system, at the same 
time desire to use the Trade Unions as means to the conservation 
of that system rather than to its destruction. 

Thus, Mr. Ramsay Muir, in the first part of this book, smites 
the Government Trade Union Bill hip and thigh on the ground 
that it is the worst blow that could possibly be struck at the 
cause of industrial peace. That there are anomalies in the law 
as it stands everyone admits ; but, as Mr. Muir points out, these 
anomalies arise not from the fact that the State has been unduly 
favourable to Trade Unionism, but from its persistent refusal 
to grant it recognition save in exceptional cases in which refusal 
has been impossible. It follows, in Mr. Muir’s view, that the 
right way of dealing with the anomalies is not the passing of 
repressive legislation, but the removal of their causes. What 
he wants is not a Bill to put down the Trade Unions, but a 
series of measures designed to assure Trade Unionists of a 
*“* square deal,” and thus to remove the motive alike for Trade 
Union militancy and for the desire to repress it. 

Analysing the Government’s Bill clause by clause, he finds 
cause for a rejection of each in turn. It is impossible to legislate 
against wrong and unwise strikes without bringing many strikes 
which cannot be so characterised under the ban. At any rate, 
the Bill does not do this; and the Government would be far 
better employed in removing the causes of strikes than in 
making them illegal. It is foolish to pass drastic legislation 
against picketing, when what is wrong with the law as it stands 
is not its failure to forbid undesirable practices, but the difficulty 
of enforcing it at times of high excitement. A stronger law will 
be harder to enforce, and will forbid reasonable as well as un- 
reasonable picketing. It is foolish to forbid local authorities to 
employ only Trade Unionists ; they ought to be in precisely the 
same position as private employers, who often recognise the 
desirability of dealing with the Unions on behalf of all their 
employees. It is foolish to pass legislation designed to cripple 
the Unions’ political funds ; for political action is a legitimate 
and necessary Trade Union activity, and its wise pursuit will 
be made more difficult by exceptional legislation obviously passed 
in order to serve a party interest. And soon... . until each 
clause has been tellingly demolished. 

Then follows an excellent summary of the law as it stands, 
with a useful running commentary on its leading features, and 
some discussion, evidently written before the publication of the 
Government’s Bill, of the various suggestions for reform. This 
is judicial in tone, and far less hostile to change than Mr. Muir’s 
part of the book—which shows, incidentally, how the sheer 
unreasonableness of the Government proposal has already 
caused a substantial reaction in the Unions’ favour. 

As a whole, the book can be cordially commended, not merely 
as a statement of the Liberal case against the Trade Union Bill, 
but still more as an able and convincing exposure of the folly of 
attempting to promote economic prosperity by repressive laws 
against working-class organisation. Repression, in Mr. Muir’s 
view, is the surest means of promoting revolution and unrest. 

‘Phat, in a nutshell, is his case against the Bill. 
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KNUT HAMSUN 


Mysteries. By Knut Hamsun. Translated by A. G. Cuargr, 


Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


We quote on another page in this issue a long passage from 
this book, wherein Gladstone is described as seen from Norway 
in the early ‘nineties. Mysteries is the second novel Hamsup 
wrote, and has not hitherto been available for English readers, 
It has little in common with his later work. There is the inevit. 
able passion in it, and more than a touch of mysticism, but for 
the most part it is a monologue consisting partly of the hero's, 
Herr Nagel’s, thoughts and dreams, and partly of his interminable 
talk. He loved anyone who would let him talk, and his talk was 
always a mixture of mysticism, sheer garrulity, and brilliantly 
piquant criticism. He loved also to give his money away, but 
hated anyone to know that he was a benefactor. For he was 
sure he was no one’s benefactor. He gave money away because 
it made him happy to do so, and he was embarrassed and ashamed 
if anyone thanked him, or accused him of noble generosity, 
What he did he did to please himself, and praise made him fee] 
a hypocrite. Eventually he contrived to be drowned, and s0 to 
escape from a world which seemed to him topsy-turvy. 

The earlier part of the book is more like Sterne than anything 
we have ever read. It seems a safe piece of “ higher criticism ” 
to say that Hamsun—who had been in England—must have 
known Tristram Shandy and The Sentimental Journey almost 
by heart. His imitation of Sterne’s style is not sustained for 
very many pages, but as far as it goes it is in no way stupid or 
displeasing. One feels that it is a style in which Hamsun could 
have written with great distinction if he could have forgotten 
his own language and his own public ; but he was a Norwegian 
writer ; he had not then caught—nor for very many years after— 
the ear of the European public. Norway was not ripe for a 
Sterne, it probably failed even to appreciate his just-printable 
story of a young couple in a railway carriage, which would most 
likely have been left out in an English edition if this book had 
been translated twenty years ago. Norway was then Liberal— 
serious. It had little use for belles lettres. 

Herr Nagel’s incidental criticisms of books and persons are 
the criticisms of a man of an extremely high and cosmopolitan 
intelligence. Therein lies the main interest and value of this 
book. Many of Hamsun’s views are now almost commonplaces 
of European thought. but when he wrote them down they were 
twenty years too early for acceptance, and so were ignored : 

Victor Hugo—have you a sense of humour?... Do you 
know what Victor Hugo did in 1870, He wrote a proclamation 
to the inhabitants of the earth in which he strictly forbade the 

German troops to besiege and bombard Paris. “‘ I have grandsons 

and other relations here, I do not wish them to be hit by shells,” 

said Victor Hugo. Now look here, I haven’t any shoes yet. 

Where’s Sara got to with those shoes. Nearly eleven o’clock and 

she hasn’t brought my shoes. She has a lovely figure, by the 

way, that Sara. . . . I'd like to know if she’s ever been married. 


Of Tolstoy Nagel says : 
I acknowledge him as a great novelist and a fool in philosophy. 

. .. A great intellect he is not. In its nature and quality his 

intellect is as ordinary as it could be and his teaching is not a whit 

more profound than the hallelucinations of the Salvation Army. 

. . . I am unable to find his intellect deeper than say General 

Booth’s. They are both preachers not thinkers. They deal 

in existing products, popularise an idea which they find ready made, 

vulgarise it and raise a din in the world. . . . I should have nothing 
to say about it, if Tolstoy were a young man with temptations to 
overcome. . .. But you see the man’s old. ... You wait till 
you're tough and water tight with old age, till you’re fed up and 
callous with indulgence, and then go to the young man and say 

“*Renounce!” And the young man doesn’t renounce, but sins 

imperially for forty years. That is the way of nature. . . . Tolstoy 

tickles my brains. I am delighted that the old man can still do 
so much good ; he will end sure enough by entering into the joy 
of his Lord. But after all he is simply repeating what so many 

a grey beard has done before him and so many another will do 

after him. . 

The book, as a whole, is not to be ranked with books like Pan 
and The Growth of the Soil ; nevertheless, it is most readable and 
remarkable. Hamsun could not like Gladstone and Hugo and 
Tolstoy. He lived before his time. He belonged of rights to an 
age in which these old gods have no more honour than they 
deserved. He recognised Tolstoy asa very great novelist ; butas 
moralist, reformer, philosopher, he despised him as nowadays he 1S 
commonly despised. But such a view was not common thirty 
yearsago. Possibly Hamsun was the first to put it on paper. The 
comparison with General Booth is in itself at any rate almost 4 
stroke of genius. 
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NEW VERSE 


Rustic Elegies. By Epira Sirwett. Duckworth. 5s. 


Two Gentlemen in Bonds. By Joun Crowe Ransom. Knopf. 
7s. 6d 

Poems. By Camitia Dove. Benn. 6s. 

The Great Adventurer. By Henry Greenuam. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 

It is not too much to assert, that, of the four writers of 
these volumes of verse, Miss Edith Sitwell is the only poet who 
has yet attained to a quality of her own. No detractor is likely 
to deny her verse an individual quality. If he were astute, he 
might question its “importance”; he might do his best to 
throw into the argument troublesome considerations of magni- 
tude (Charming, I dare say, but is this great poetry ?) without 
trying to disparage the peculiar quality of the best Miss Sitwell 
has written or to deprive her of the reward, within limits set by 
his personal] taste, due to a successful innovator. 

Rustic Elegies ought to reassure those of her admirers who 
noticed, or were afraid they noticed, a weakening of control 
successively in The Sleeping Beauty and Troy Park. Certainly, 
Elegy on Dead Fashion, which makes up the larger and better 
part of her new book, marks a recovery, and is probably itself a 
stage in the crystallising, hardening process that, with relapses, 
has constantly to go on wherever verse-writing continues as 
something more essential than a habit. It is hard to illustrate 
the cumulative effect of this long poem by any particular 
quotation. Its charm is cumulative, above everything else, and 
consists in the unwearied, skilful manipulation of a purposely 
narrow range of associations, the charm attached to the names 
of old stuffs, old dances and to the abracadabra of suggestive 
names: 

- » » They danced the galloppade and the mazurka, 
Cracoviak, cachucha, and the turka, 

With Fauna and the country deities, 

Pan’s love Eupheme, and the Hyades,— 

Phaola and Ambrosia and Eudora, 

Panope and Eupompe with great Flora. . . 


Mr. Ransom’s Two Gentlemen in Bonds immediately prompts a 
comparison with the poetry of Mr. Robert Graves, who came 
forward as his first sponsor in England. But closer examination 
shows that their work tends to likeness only in its defects, not 
in its merits. They share several distracting idiosyncrasies of 
form—for instance, the same ventriloquist conversations on 
pseudo-metaphysical themes, carried on by dummies with such 
names as “‘ Jane Sneed’ and “‘ John Black,” and a general air of 
sophistication clumsily disguised as clumsy directness. Then, the 
kind of ineffective and impure rhetoric that hampered readers 
of Mr. Ransom’s earlier Poems about God, reprinted, with addi- 
tions, in England under the almost equally irritating title of 
Grace after Meat—impure because it is half modern, half reminis- 
cently archaistic and complicated by an occasional awful hint 
of facetiousness, and never significantly his own—seems to be 
thickening and still further obscuring the possible beauties of 
his verse. Mr. Ransom prints in this collection one or two satires, 
after the pattern of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Cousin Nancy and Mr. 
Apollinaz, for instance Amphibious Crocodile, though, alas, not 
edited by the same scrupulous sense of form. Yet, however 
painful the effort necessary to appreciate Mr. Ransom’s present 
work,ji * is quite as difficult to escape from a suspicion of his real 
ability. The following extract, chosen at random from the first 
poem in the book, may perhaps sufficiently illustrate his failure 
and success: 

Let them alone, dear Aunt, just for one minute 

Till I go fishing in the dark of my mind: 

Where have I seen before, against the wind, 

These bright virgins, robed and bare of bonnet, 


Flowing with music of their strange quick tongue 
And adventuring with delicate paces by the stream,— 
Myself a child, old suddenly at the scream 

From one of the white throats which it hid among? 

As for Miss Doyle’s book, there are no convenient general 
terms in which to describe it. A region where impressions are 
lavishly given away has been replaced by one where the reader 
himself is largely exercised in supplying them. He can parallel 
his personal sensations, before an old missal, family portraits 
and waxen effigies in the Abbey, with those very neatly and 
justly described by Miss Doyle, and exclaim in pleasure on 
recognising a similarity. Technically of no special interest, Miss 
Doyle’s verse is recessive. It would be easy enough to read over 
every poem she prints, and retain not a single trace from the 
experience. But, once classified as note-book or occasional 
verse, direct transpositions of quotidian fancies, these pieces 





—— 


have a distinct charm and value. Most of her readers will be 
sorry that anything so nearly good as the Poisoning Countess oy 
Mounting a Tower has been allowed to stand, neighboured by g 
great deal of definitely second-rate and sentimental work. 
While Miss Doyle’s Poems are, all of them, much too slight to 

benefit by quotation, an extract from Mr. Greenham’s The Greg; 
Adventurer is probably our best comment: 

O living crimson of the Rose, 

More burning than the sunset glows! 

O, silent in thy simple pride, 

Must we forever be denied 

The secret thou wilt not disclose? 


No doubt that kind of care-free exuberance provides its ow, 
consolation. 


FILLING THE GAPS 


Bismarck, Andr&ssy and Their Successors. 
AnpDrissy. Benn. 25s. 

This book will have a double usefulness. To the general 
reader unversed in German it makes accessible the revelations 
from several sections of the monumental series of German 
Foreign Office documents, whose publication was recently 
completed. Dr. Gooch’s history left the seventies almost 
untouched, and he wrote when the documentary publication 
halted at 1890, while Lowes Dickinson’s International Anarchy, 
written when the series was near completion, only becomes a 
detailed narrative after 1904. Count Andrdssy, covering the 
period 1870-1905, fills both these gaps and fills them well, though 
on internal evidence the earlier chapters seem to have been first 
written in 1923, and the author is throughout hardly master of 
the most recent English and American work. To the more 
expert the value of his work will lie rather in the admirable 
commentary on facts already known, than in new revelations 
from the author’s personal knowledge or family archives. But 
there can be few more searching and statesmanlike analyses of 
successive diplomatic situations than this. Imaginative recon- 
struction of the might-have-beens of history are decried by 
historians, but Andrassy uses them with very real effect for the 
weighing of the policies actually adopted. 

The Hungarian standpoint is an advantage; while, as ex- 
enemy, it is critical enough of the Entente Powers, it is yet 
sufficiently detached from Berlin to be very critical of German 
policy, and even at home the author, as son of Andrassy the 
Great, is often a severe judge of those who succeeded him in the 
control of Hapsburg diplomacy. jIndeed, save where Magyar 
nationalism is concerned, the author’s detachment and objectivity 
leave little to be desired. He underlines the folly of Germany's 
seizure of Lorraine, of her naval rivalry with England, and of her 
repeated rejection of English offers of alliance at the turn of the 
century—which indeed he regards too definitely as considered 
refusal rather than as the bluffing reluctance of the higgler, 

hopeful of a better offer. But there is no word of the folly of the 
Magyar treatment of subject-nationalities ; Serbia’s change of 
front from ally to enemy is noted with little hint of Hapsburg 
provocation, and it is surely delightful to see a Magyar nationalist 
sympathising with the present Slovak fear of the swamping of 
language and culture under Czech preponderance. Andrassy 
writes as an unrepentant nationalist and believer in Realpolitik. 
‘“* History fails to show that much good was ever done by the 
alleged intention of men in possession of power to serve the 
cause of justice and humanity instead of the ‘ sacred egoism’ 
of the nation.”” And the lesson is driven home by the examples 
of Napoleon III, Gladstone and, not least, of President Wilson. 

As one might expect, the narrative is strongest on the questions 
of the Near East and the Mediterranean—the latter awarded 
its due place in recent diplomacy for perhaps the first time in 4 
general account in English. The touch is less sure in Far Eastern 
affairs, where, for instance, American policy is hardly understood 
and its importance certainly underestimated, and where the 
policy of all European states alike is crudely over-simplified into 
one of greed and grab. British policy in South Africa is described 
with no more nuance or qualification. 

Chronology is the weakest point. Successive chapters often 
deal with parallel streams of contemporary events ; even within 
the chapter one is often taken back to pick up threads or jumped 
ahead to examine ultimate consequences ; yet the proportion 
of definitely dated events is generally inadequate and their 
distribution wholly capricious. Nor even are the dates always 
reliable when given—though the correction is usually forth- 
coming elsewhere in the text. Andrfssy seems, for instance, 


By Count Junius 


to speak of his father as an active statesman nine years after his 


death, of Bismarck counselling Ferry to acquire Tunis six years 
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“A HOPEFUL SIGN OF 
NATIONAL STABILITY” 


The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M.P. 


The above is an extract from a letter from the 
Prime Minister, the immediate context of which 
reads as follows :— 


“ This tendency towards house-ownership 
is a noteworthy feature of post-war 
housing progress, and is a hopeful sign of 
national stability. The work and aims of 
the Building Societies will commend them- 
selves to all thinking people.” 


Mr. Baldwin’s concluding statement is particularly 
appropriate to the Abbey Road Society, which 
occupies the proud position of being the largest 
London Building Society. Its funds exceed 
£6,000,000, and its total membership exceeds 
60,000 


In order effectively to cope with its ever-increasing 
work the Society has just completed the erection 
of new Head Offices, which will be known as 
Abbey House; a model building replete with every 
office convenience, combining the dignity appro- 
priate to a Bank with the homeliness equally 
appropriate to a Building Society. It occupies 
one of the most accessible positions in the great 
metropolis—immediately opposite Baker Street 
Tube Station. Every London terminus is connected 
by Underground Railway—and there are ample 
bus facilities—to the very door of Abbey Housz. 


The formal of the new premises 
will take place on Thursday, Fune 2nd, 
by the Minister of Health, the 
Rt. Hon. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD’ 


Permanent 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HAROLD BELLMAN - GENERAL MANAGER 


A booklet telling of the growth of the Abbey 
Road Society and giving full details of the 
facilities it affords for profitable investment 
will be sent post free on request. 
Present Head Office: 


16 FINCHLEY ROAD, N.W.8 
City Office: 145 MOORGATE, E.C.2 





And at BEDFORD, BLACKPOOL, BRISTOL, COVENTRY, GOLDERS GREEN, 
LUTON, MANCHESTER, NORWICH, PLYMOUTH, READING, SOUTHEND-ON- 
SEA, WATFORD, ETC. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 
WIT AND WISDOM OF DEAN INGE 


Selected and arranged by Sir JAMES 

MARCHANT, LL.D. With an introduction by 

the very Rev. W. R. INGE, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The book is divided into six parts, under the headings of 
(1) RELIGION; (2) THE ETERNAL VALUES; (3) SOCIOLOGY; 
(4) LITERATURE; (5) ENGLAND; (6) REFLECTIONS. 








TALKS ON TOC H. 


THE SMOKING FURNACE AND 
THE BURNING LAMP 


Edited by the Rev. P. B. CLAYTON, M.C., Padre of Toc 
H., Vicar of All Hallows, Barking-by-the-Tower. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Paper covers 2s, 6d. Cloth 4s, 


ESSAYS IN CHRISTIAN POLITICS 
AND KINDRED SUBJECTS 


By the Rt. Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, D.Litt., Lord Bishop 
of Manchester. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A QUAKER SAINT OF CORNWALL 


Loveday Hambly and Her Guests. 


By L. VIOLET HODGKIN (Mrs. John Holdsworth). With 
Illustrations in Colour by Mrs. Cayley Robinson, and in 
10s. 6d. net. 








Black-and-White by E. W. Oldham. 8vo. 


LAND, SEA AND AIR 


Reminiscences of MARK KERR, Admiral R.N., 
General R.A.F, (Retired). With Illustrations. Zis. net. 


“Written in an easy and entertaining style ... refreshing in 
their good-humoured attitude to life in general."—The Observer. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MURDER 


A Study in Criminal Psychology. 
By ANDREAS BJERRE Doctor of Laws. Translated from 
. CLASSEN, M.A., M.R.S.L. 8vo. 9s. met. 





Major- 





the Swedish by 


PLANT AUTOGRAPHS AND 
THEIR REVELATIONS 


AGADIS CHUNDER BOSE, MA., D.Sc., LL.D., 
ith Portrait of the Author and numerous 
Illustrations. Bvo. Ts. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH FARMING, 
PAST AND PRESENT 


By The Right Hon. LORD ERNLE, Cpgetdions of the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, 1916-1! 
FOURTH EDITION. ag A 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS 7s. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF RODERIC FYFE 


By JOHN OXENHAM. 
“Is in this author’s best vein, and must rank among his most 
distinguished work.”—Nottingham Guardian. 


WHIN FELL 


By PAMELA HAMILTON (Erica Oxenham). 


THE COUNTERFEITS 
By MARJORIE STRACHEY. 
“ A delicious book—read it.”—The Observer. 


AN ALE-HOUSE GUEST 
By JOAN YOUNG. 
*“ An interesting story, told with considerable skill.” 


THE INNER NUMBER 
By F. CHENHALLS WILLIAMS. 
“A sensational story full of spies, Russian machinations, and 
murder trials.”—Westminster Gazette. 


MEARHAM 
By W. LEONARD BUXTON. 


“There is about the whole book a sincere love for the English 
countryside.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


PEARL AND PLAIN 
By ACEITUNA GRIFFIN. 
“A tale of modern society... 
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6d. net each 





Daily Mail, 


a book to read and enjoy.” 
—Western Mail. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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after the occupation was accomplished and of France and Russie 
as allies in 1879—the alliance-treaty being later definitely, but 
again prematurely, fixed at June, 1890. Lastly, for a book of 
this size, nature and arrangement, the absence of any index 
is surely inexcusable. 


MEMOIRS OF A CONSUMPTIVE 


Skin for Skin. By LiLEweLtyn Powys. Cape. 9s. 


There is something medieval about the Powys family. The 
horror of death is to them as real as it was to a medieval 
monk ; they “see the skull beneath the skin”; their attachment 
to the earth—to Nature—is only another side to the curious, 
quasi-biblical quality of their minds. Reading this fascinating 
little memoir, so obviously and thoroughly true, it is nevertheless 
hard to believe that anyone of the modern world talks quite 
like some of the reported speeches of John, or Theodore, or 
Philippa Powys. Walking by the sea in Dorset, Philippa says 
to the author of the book: “I am the hills. The sea is my 
lover. . . . Yes, I am at ease and understood on these down- 
lands. Once upon them, and all is forgotten.” A large part 
of the book is given up to descriptions of the author’s brothers 
and sisters, mother and father, and the glimpses we get of them 
are fascinating. The rest of the book, which describes Mr. 
Powys’s cure from consumption in Switzerland and eventual 
relapse, is painful in the extreme, as well as being one 
of the most vivid accounts of the disease and the mental 
condition it induces that we have read. When realisation 
first came: 

The shock of discovering myself to be really ill had the strangest 
effect on me. I became like one drunken with wine. A torrent 
of words issued from my mouth, I acted as if death were not 
the end of every child born into the world, but an event which 
in some mysterious way had been reserved for me alone. I felt 
nothing but pride in finding myself laid by the heels so neatly. 

«The fundamental romanticism in the author comes out in the 
following terrible passage: 

There was a rush of blood. I coughed and gasped for breath. 
Presently, with the pretty egotism of youth, I dipped my fountain- 
pen into the basin at my bedside and scratched a red cross on 
my diary. 

Mr. Powys writes beautifully and with excessive simplicity; it 
is this which makes so moving his description of a dying con- 
sumptive boy playing the guitar, “‘his slender fingers moving 
to and fro, and his body swaying in harmony with the music, 
like a horned poppy on the edge of a precipice.” Nothing could 
be more revealing than the picture of Theodore Powys, the 
novelist, writing to ask some friends to put him up, and saying 
to his brother as he wrote: “Surely they can put up with me for 
three days. Why, the Jews put up with Jesus for thirty years.” 
The Powys soul harbours a fanatic and a martyr for a faith 
they seem unable to determine. 


THE WOOD DEMON 


The Wood Demon. By ANToN TcHEeHOv. Chatto and Windus. 
5s. 

This is an early play, written for Solovzov but soon withdrawn 
by the author and, many years later, completely re-written. 
It is now well known as Uncle Vanya. In the early play, the 
uncle is not yet the central figure. Amid many sick, wounded, 
and ugly souls, there is one who sees life as something essentially 
fine, asks sincerity and truth of those he meets, and works to 
achieve his vision : 

when I pass by woods belonging to the peasants, woods which I 

have saved from being cut down, or when I hear the rustling of the 

young forest, which I have planted with my own hands, I realise 
that the climate is to a certain extent also in my power; and if 

a thousand years hence man is to be happy, I too shall have had 

a share in it. 

The Wood Demon is a beautiful human soul, the nearest approach 
to an Alyosha Karamazov that Tchehov could create. In 
the later play he is gone. Tchehov takes his Wood Demon, 
mixes him, literally, with the “comic villain’ Fyodor, and 
turns out the doctor, Astrov. Had not Tchehov himself been 


a doctor, he might perhaps have had more faith in souls that 
are not sick. The Wood Demon is too radiantly Elysian. 
In Uncle Vanya Tchehov is back in his familiar mists again, 
with only Sonia’s faint ray of hope—‘t We shall rest.” 
Otherwise, Uncle Vanya is easily the better play, closer-knit, 
And the development 


clearer, more inevitable though crueller. 


es 


of Uncle Vanya himself is a masterpiece. Here is Tchehoy, 
first sketch for this character: 


Manages Blagosvietlov’s estate. (He ran through his oy, 
long ago.) He is sorry that he hasn’t embezzled. He didn 
expect his Petersburg relatives to be so unappreciative of jj, 
virtues. ... He drinks Vichy and grumbles. His deportmen 
is very dignified. . . .” 

Already, in the Wood Demon, Tchehov has modified this 
rather unsympathetic outline. But obviously it was only yea, 
later that he realised the possibilities of the character ang 
re-wrote his whole play; and that he was right, no one, 
reading the two plays, can doubt. But, for all the triumphant 
success of Uncle Vanya, in that very success lies the root of 
Tchehov’s failure to rank with the greatest writers. He coulj 
not really believe in a man finer than and not defeated by his 
surroundings, a man who could triumph over life. It is very 
seldom that his souls are cured. : 

Mr. Koteliansky’s translation is excellent, and he has added 
an interesting preface, sketching the history of the play ang 
with a comparison of Uncle Vanya and the Wood Demon, from 
a purely theatrical point of view, by Tchehov’s friend, Princ 
Urusov. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Letters of Eliza Pierce, 1751-1775. Etchells and Macdonald. 1%, 

This is a most entertaining book. It consists of a number of 
homely letters written by a young woman to her fiancé, followed by 
several from her son at Eton to herself. Eliza Pierce was a sharp. 
tongued, commonsensical sort of person, who evidently believed 
in keeping a firm hand on her lover and in eschewing any form of 
amorous sentimentality. These letters are admirably matter-of. 
fact, consisting in items of domestic news and generally beginning 
or ending with some sort of veiled rebuke, such as: “I have now 
got almost as violent a headache as ever I had in my Life and for 
that reason have been in Twenty doubts whether I should write to 
you or no... .” She appears to have belonged to the romantic 
school that was then arising, for she says: ‘All prospects please 
more at a distance than near.” Her grammar and syntax are extra- 
ordinary and she seems to have had little idea of punctuation, though 
it is amusing to notice that in a letter to one Governor Holdsworth 
she has taken more trouble in all these respects than she thought 
worth while taking in her letters to Thomas Taylor. She hated 
music and had but a poor opinion of Chesterfield ; she says of the 
latter, in a letter to her son: 

Your pen runs too fast my Dear Young Man, in praise of Lord 
Chesterfield, tho’ I do not join with those who damn all his Letters 
without exception, yet I think there are abundance of things 
very reprehensible in them—his encouraging his son to corrupt 
Married women (for in fact that is the case tho’ he softens it by 
the term of gallantry), is most abominable, as he must be 
sensible. . . .” 

In the same letter she exhorts her son not to be Odd : 

But my Dear Son let me beseech you not to get (as Shakespear 
calls it) into the Trick of Soe for if you indulge yourself 
in it under a notion that people will excuse every thing loan 
you are Odd, you will do yourself a great injury, and in the end 
get yourself thoroughly despised. .. . 

The letters from her son at Eton, describing a school revolt, are very 
lively and entirely without that stiltedness which is apt to make 
elaborately composed letters of other periods than our own seem 80 
lifeless and unreal. 


The Passenger to Folkestone. By J. S. Fuercuer. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Fletcher’s new detective story has the usual merits—usual that 
is to say in Mr. Fletcher's books—of being well constructed and never 
dull. But it bears evidences of somewhat hasty writing and very 
inadequate proof-reading. Thus on p. 142 the author describes 4 
conversation in which the detectives closely question the prisoner 
as to what he has done with the diamond, quite forgetting apparently 
that on p. 133 he has told us that the prisoner had been informed 
by the same detectives on the previous evening of their own discovery 
and possession of the said diamond. Later we are asked to believe 
that X is murdered and Y has to fly for his life because of their know- 
ledge of Z’s guilt, although Z is perfectly aware that they have derived 
the whole of that knowledge from the police and that, therefore, 
he can gain nothing whatever by killing them. The clever detectives, 
moreover, take the unusual course of telling everything they know to 
all and sundry thus frequently stultifying their own plans. 
book is thus hardly up to the standard Mr. Fletcher has taught us to 
expect from him. Still it is much more readable than the general 
run of detective stories. 


The Jury. By Even Purtirorrs. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts in his present novel tells the story of a murder 
by recording the conversation of the jury locked up to consider their 
verdict. The Spanish wife of a local squire is charged with killing her 
husband before fleeing the country. She explains her flight, but the 
evidence against her, purely circumstantial, has been considered 
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Day and Night 


is assured by installing a 


SENTRY 


“ ALWAYS ON DUTY” 


and night.” 





Write for Leaflet No. 19 to the Makers. 








Constant Hot Water 


“Lens,” in the “New 
Statesman” of May 7th, 
says: “ The best way in 
which to heat water for 
; domestic purposes in this 
hat country is by the use of 
F OIE coke in a stove made for 

eT : : 
the purpose. Mine is 
called a ‘Sentry,’ and is 
on unsleeping guard, day 
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They are demons for wear and demons 
for damp-resistance and yet they can be 
worn with propriety on a pale-blue 
Aubusson carpet. No case of freakishness 
about them! They give just a slight sug- 
gestion of muscle such as you will sce 


LOTUS 


VELDTSCHOEN 


MeEn’s: Shoes, 55/-; Boots,63/- = 


N.B.—Next week (May 23-28) Lotus Agents everywhere are making special Lotus and Delta displays. 
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beneath an athlete’s sleeve, and the long 
active life they live brings their complexion 
to the ripeness of an old fisherman's. 

In the whole clan and family of shoes 
there is no thing to equal them for 
defiance—for doggedness. 





Women’s: Shoes, 50/-; Boots, 57/6 
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conclusive by the judge and by eleven of the jury—the twelfth, an 
elderly tradeswoman, who has known the prisoner as a customer, 
disagreeing. The principal characters on the jury, apart from this 
woman, are an auctioneer, the foreman ; a land-owner ; a librarian ; 
an artist ; an hotel keeper; a butcher; an ironmonger; and another 
tradeswoman. During the intervals between their attempts to 
convert the woman who is holding them up, they break into ever 
changing groups and discuss matters other than the business in hand. 
In the end the scruples of the recalcitrant woman are overcome ; 
and the verdict of “guilty” given, with results that the shrewd 
reader will perhaps have anticipated. Mr. Phillpotts not only makes 
us know these people very intimately, but also gets in some shrewd 
criticism of our criminal law and its procedure. Though not to 
be accounted among his best books, The Jury is an ingenious and 
novel variant of the usual mystery story. 


Hakluyt’s Voyages. With Illustrations. 
Dent. £3 3s. the set. 

At last we are to have, at a very reasonable price, a complete 
edition of Hakluyt’s fascinating book, illustrated with photogravure 
plates from old prints, maps, charts, etc., and introduced by John 
Masefield. The charm of Hakluyt is somewhat mysterious and 
works by fits and starts. No one, we should suppose, would be 
foolhardy enough to attempt to read the whole book (or even one 
volume of it) at a stretch. It is essentially a book to be dipped into, 
and its excellence lies in the fact that wherever it is opened some 
fantastic, exciting, or merely amusing jumble of facts and fancies 
comes tumbling out. It is difficult to say exactly why it amuses 
us to read “ the letters of Edward the second with Haquinus King of 
Norway, concerning the English merchants arrested in Norway, 
and their goods to be freed from arrest,” or “‘a briefe discourse of 
the voyage of Sir Jerome Bowes knight, her Majesties ambassadour to 
Ivan Vasilivich the Emperour of Muscovia”; the lure of history so 
presented is irresistible. 


8 vols. Vols. I. and II. 


Ecce Homo. By Friepricn Nietzscue. Translated by A. Lupo- 
vict. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

This is a cheap and personable reprint of the last volume of the 
authorised translation of Nietzsche’s works made under the auspices 
of Dr. Oscar Levy. Being Nietzsche’s autobiography, it is essential 
to an understanding of the man as well as of his works. Page 20 
contains one of the most self-revealing things he ever said: ‘To be 
ill is a sort of resentment in itself.” It is an absorbingly interesting 
book, by turns passionately modest and passionately arrogant, 
branding himself a ‘“‘ decadent” and proclaiming Zarathustra the 
greatest book in the world, all in the same breath. Above all is this 
book necessary to an understanding of the dramatic, symbolical 
friendship between Nietzsche and Richard Wagner, certainly one of 
the most interesting and important relationships in the history of 
nineteenth century thought. In Ecce Homo Nietzsche, having for 
some years turned his back on Wagner’s music, at last paid homage to 
the artist he had revered in the past and the man whom he still 
loved. The translation is good. 


Gulliver's Travels. By Dean Swirt. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

This is an attractive edition. The style and binding are excellent 
and the type clear, though the paper might with advantage have 
been less stiff. There are none of those inept illustrations which spoil 
so many otherwise admirable modern reprints, and a frontispiece, 
showing the figure of the hero and vaguely recalling the work of Lovat 
Fraser, does not annoy. The original maps are, of course, reproduced 
in the text. 


The Missing Banker. By Cuartes Branpon. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Brandon has given us an instance of that most exasperating 
fault in the mystery story, an utterly unforeseeable conclusion. In 
the present book it is all the more exasperating, for the ingenious way 
in which our interest is excited and sustained up to the point when 
the real culprit is disclosed. That the method of narration is some- 
what old fashioned and the embroglio of the innocent man’s entangle- 
ment hackneyed is of little consequence, for from the moment when 
the old Yorkshire banker disappears in the course of his walk from the 
station to his home, we are kept guessing, and if, as might well have 
been with Mr. Brandon’s skill, we had been given even half a chance 
of guessing correctly, the story would have compared very favourably 
with the bulk of such work now being published. 


Herbert Jenkins. 


Ladies Halfway. By Basiz Macponatp Hastines. Harrap. 6s. 


Mr. Hastings is a good but not a first-rate essayist. He has not 
the supreme gift of charming independently of his subject, and since 
his tact in the choice of subjects is imperfect he sometimes exhibits 
himself heavily and unsuccessfully labouring to make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear. But he has many of the virtues proper to his 
craft—as egotism, wilful prejudice (against Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
for instance, and veal), whimsicality and gusto. Especially gusto. 
He is vigorous rather than subtle, a railer at what he does not like, 
an enthusiast for what he does. He is at his best when he writes 
about food—good about food which is not to his taste, admirable 
about that which he enjoys. He is a fine, manly eater, too, preferring 





a 


solid fare. His papers on duck and pickled pork and pease pudding 
(“The Ideal Winter Meal”) are the work of an epicure who is at 
once discriminating and ardent. “Meals in Dreamland ” is inferior 
but its opening is fine. ‘“‘ Last night I ate a steak in a dream.” It 
is the perfect statement, simple and pregnant, of a wholly satisfying 
experience. Among the best non-culinary papers there is an analysis 
of the inner meaning of Charlie Chaplin’s hat, which is a masterpiece 
of higher criticism, a slight but pleasant recollection of Conrad, 
and an imaginative interpretation of a picture by James Pryde, 
which is reproduced as a frontispiece to the volume. 


The Jewel of Malabar. By Donatp SinpeRBy. Murray. 7s. 6d, 
Although the story which gives its title to this novel is hackneyed 
enough, and its conclusion—in which the high caste Hindu girl, 
whom the young English subaltern is on the point of marrying, 
suddenly decides to go into a Christian convent—evades the issue, 
and has all the drawbacks of an anti-climax, the setting of the story 
is quite good, and dealing, as it does, graphically, plausibly and 
evidently with first hand knowledge, with the Moplah rebellion in 
India, in 1921, has almost an historical value. If, as one conjectures, 
it is a first novel, it shows distinct promise of better work to come, 


England under the Tudors and Stuarts. By Keira Feiine. Williams 
and Norgate. 2s. 

Among the volumes of the Home University Library of Modern 
Knowledge there is a remarkable number of miniature masterpieces, 
and Mr. Keith Feiling, whose History of the Tory Party was an import- 
ant contribution to historical literature, may be allowed here to have 
added another. To tell the story, adequately and lucidly, of two 
hundred crowded years in not very many more small pages is no 
easy business; but Mr. Feiling has a sense of proportion and the 
gift of epigrammatic summary. He has contrived to get everything 
of significance in, and to indicate without confusion the cross-currents 
which made the Tudor and Stuart centuries so restless and exciting. 
If one part of his book be better than another, it is the later part, 
for he is one of those writers, luckily an increasing number, who 
realise that the years following the Restoration, whatever political 
and moral turpitudes they may have witnessed, were really years of 
tremendous intellectual awakening, when, in spite of Test Acts and 
Popish Plots, the country began at last to shake itself free from the 
tyranny of the odium theologicum which had so long been master of 
its destinies. It would be hard to name a single branch of beneficent 
human activity in which great and rapid advances were not made in 
England during the last third of the seventeenth century. 
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Davis Cup Marcu. Great Britain anp Swepen, May, 1927, on 
-Tout-Cas Courts at Tatty-Ho Crus, BirmincuaM. 


250 EN-TOUT-CAS RED & GREEN HARD TENNIS COURTS 
ARE NOW IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION OR ON ORDER. 


In moments of enthusiasm one is often tempted to exaggerate or 
employ the inappropriate word. Yet to describe the present reputation 
of the En-Tout-Cas ( or Green) Hard Tennis Courts as unique 
is neither more nor less than a plain statement of truth. For, in 
the comparatively pan during which the popularity of hard 
tennis courts has gain such a remarkable ascendancy the over- 
whelming number of these hard courts constructed, and in course 
of construction, by the EN-TOUT-CAS COMPANY would almost 
indicate ® monopoly, Monopoly there is NOT, but intrinsic superiority 
there 15. That this latter statement, too, is equally a statement of the 
truth and nothing but the truth is substantiated by opinions from 
leading players, 
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POST FREE—Book No. 90 with special Supplement from the Sole Mahers 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., Syston, nr. Leicester. 
London Offices: Fortnum & Mason, 182 Piccadilly, W. 1. 
United States Agents: 

H. A. Rostwson & Co., Inc., 128 ater Street, New York. 
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MURRAYS 








Mr. Mellow explains why Murray’s is Mellow: 


Mime is made 
e 


llow 


“When in 1850 Murray first blended 
his Mellow Mixture, he made quite 
sure that it was mellow. 

“He selected more than thirty 
different leaves—each one chosen 
for its mellow qualities—then cured, 
matured, and skilfully blended them 
into one mellow harmonious whole. 
“ And that is exactly how Murray’s 
is made to-day. 

“No wonder it is mellow!” 
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FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
(Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C.) 


PROVIDES 


good return on money invested— 
dividends of 7 per cent. per annum 
paid since foundation. 

dividends paid half-yearly without 
deduction of tax. 

safety of Capital (which exceeds 
£1,000,000), through diversification of 
investments. 

shares in the small denomination of 
two shillings. 

repurchase of shares. 

investments selected and supervised 
by Board of experienced directors. 
accounts audited by auditor appointed 
by H.M. Commissioners of Treasury. 


To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST Lid., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet “ What an Investment Trust 
i the Latest Report and List of Investments, 
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In the Rough 


OMETIMES it’s the very dickens to be 


rough ""—long grass or heather, and three or four 


“in the 


to get out of it, eh? It's a test for shoes as well as 
temper. NORVIC Golfing Shoes, with their made-to- 
measure fit and feel, help to give that confidence 
which often wins at golf. Excellent for country 
wear, too. 


NORVIC Gol 
Shoe, wit 

Crepe Rubber 
Soles & Heels. 














N 811. 
Brown Grain 
Derby, Leather 

Lined, 32/6. 





Write for fully illustrated Booklet. 
NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 
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MILES IN 
SIX HOURS 


In the realm of speed and reliability 
the Sunbeam stands supreme. 


38 


On a 
standard 
three-litre 
SUNBEAM 


In the Six Hours’ Endurance Race 
at Brooklands on May 7th a standard 
three-litre Sunbeam proved pre- 
eminent; it covered the greatest dis- 
tance of any car competing—385.9 
miles, an average of 64.3 m.p.h. 

We can give prompt delivery of 
models identical with that which 
proved triumphant in the Six Hours’ 


Race. Let us arrange a trial run for 
you now. 
CHASSIS FOUR WEYMANN 
PRICE SEATER SALOON 


£950 8 8=£1125 £1250 


Dunlop Tyres Standard 


WNBEA,, 


“The Supreme Car.” 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
MOORFIELD WORKS - - - - WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Showrooms and Export Department : 
12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
Manchester Showrooms - - = - - - 106 Deansgate. 











T SUNBEAM 
“The Supreme Car’’ 


Money cannot buy better value 
than the Sunbeam offers. CAR 
MART can supply any model on 
Deferred Payments to suit the 
purchaser’s convenience and 
will make the highest allowance 
for a used car in Part Exchange. 


BEST DELIVERIES 


CAR MART as Sunbeam 

Specialists are in a positien to 

= immediate or very early de- 
very of all modeis. 


SEE CAR MART FIRST 


46-50, PARK LANE, W.1 


Grosvener 3311 (3 lines) 


297-9, EUSTON RD., N.W.1 





—— 


About Motoring 
SUMMER ACCESSORIES 


N the years immediately preceding the war the weight of g 
I chassis represented by far the larger proportion of the 
total weight of a loaded car. The bodywork itself way 
exiguous in most cases, and hardly any equipment was carried, 
Nowadays coachwork is far more spacious and luxurious, and 
the equipment of even the cheapest cars is liberal to a fault, for 
it includes a multitude of tiny items which have to be kept clean, 
and may be rather indifferently plated. The proportion which 
the load bears to the mechanism is gradually rising towards 
level ratio, and may ultimately attain equality ; this is no smajj 
testimony to the intensive culture which engines have undergone, 
for in spite of their heavy loads their performance continues 

to improve. 

* * ok 


The coming summer will undoubtedly see two comparatively 
novel types of motoring accessory becoming very popular, the 
picnic basket and the portable radio set. The only amazing 
feature of the picnic basket is its price, which contrives to 
startle at both extremes. On the one hand it is possible for less 
than a couple of pounds to purchase a well-fitted tea or lunch 
basket with all the requisites for feeding two people by the 
roadside in a dainty and comfortable fashion. On the other 
hand, opulent owners bolt long pigskin cases to their running 
boards which feast four persons in the style of the Carlton grill, 
and cost twenty guineas or even more. For roadside luncheons 
the purchase of a fitted basket is hardly necessary. Last summer 
a blistering sun in conjunction with the distant foothills of 
Dartmoor suggested an outdoor lunch to four of us. We bought 
in Tavistock sliced ham and tongue, butter in a tin, strawberries, 
cutrounds, saffron cake, and huge flagons of cider, to be drunk 
out of those queer cardboard tumblers, the manufacture of 
which presents an eternal puzzle to the layman. Never have 
we feasted more sumptuously. But roadside teas certainly 
demand a fitted basket. The best China tea is repulsive if 
sipped out of cardboard tumblers. Vacuum flasks are excellent 
enough for coffee, but tea drunk out of them reminds one dimly 
of the myriad flavours which defy exorcism in Army water- 
bottles. Enamel and aluminium mugs are an insult to good tea. 
So for tea the motorist needs a fitted basket ; nor need he grudge 
the expense, since tea in a shop is a necessity rather than a 
pleasure, whilst tea in a hotel is usually as vile as it is expensive. 
Ardent people do not shrink from boiling kettles on improvised 
bonfires of dry wood; this habit is to be discouraged in the 
interests of the heath and the woodland, not to speak of the 
cook’s complexion, if she has one. A Primus stove, or the kind 
of solidified spirit made famous by Tommy’s cooker, is far better: 
and nobody need have any qualms about a Primus, provided 
the burner is pricked at each lighting. Sleeping out at nights 
may not be everybody’s fancy; but on a sunny afternoon 4 
picnic tea is at once a luxury and an economy by comparison 
with every conceivable alternative. 
eS * a 


The portable radio set would deserve to rank as a gross extrava- 
gance if its usefulness were limited to travellers ; for a powerful 
set cannot cost less than £30, and some of them are priced as 
high as £75. Nevertheless there is such a boom in them at the 
moment that they threaten to supersede the old type of receiver, 
which can only operate off a 100 ft. aerial, stretched between two 
lofty masts. The portable set picks up the transmissions on 4 
tiny frame acrial, consisting of perhaps 100 ft. of fine wire, 
wound inside the oak or leather case of the receiver. This case 
will usually measure about 18 by 18 by 6 in., and contains the 
entire apparatus—valves, coils, batteries, and loud speaker; 
it is absolutely self-contained, and no outside wires or fittings 
of any kind are needed. Its power and range will depend upon 
the number of valves employed, which in turn governs the cost ; 
as a rule, a five valve set will give loud-speaker volume on the 
high-powered Daventry station at any point in the British Isles, 
and similar strength on ordinary B.B.C. stations at 30 miles range 
or more. The tone is excellent in most cases, and the sole 
practical defect of the average portable set is that its batteries are 
rather small for the number of valves employed. This implies 
that the low-tension accumulator must visit a charging station 
after every thirty or forty hours of use, whilst the dry cells 

for high-tension current may need renewal quarterly. Other 
wise, the set is in all respects the equal of the fancy cabinets at 





present installed in most houses. 
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Pre-eminent among the World’s Finest Cars 


The 21 H.P. 6-Cylinder 


Lanchester Touring Car 
IMPLICITY of design, matchless riding 
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, faut Ae comfort and dependability are among the 
cept clean, excellent features of this distinguished 
‘ion which example of British Automobile Engineer- 
towards g ing. It is as delightfully easy to drive in Piccadilly 
S NO sinall as on the open road, and gives a performance that 






is unsurpassed by any other car of equal power. 
It has a top gear speed range from under 4 m.p.h. 
to over 60, and the acceleration is smooth, swift 
Will you try the Lanchester? To do so is to and unfaltering throughout. A much higher than 
ordinary average speed is maintained with ease; at 
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uaratively become acquainted with a motoring experi- 

ular, the ce that nya ue. Whatever your previous the same time the simplicity of control plus Lan- 
amazing en ‘ » " , b chester patent four-wheel brakes enables a speedy 
trives to conception of luxurious travel may be you aun to ah Cea aie ES ae 
le for lew will find that Lanchester motoring surpasses outstanding engineering qualities and fine coach- 
‘wa it. A demonstration Car is always available. work, and yet costs no more to own, operate and 
he other Will you make an appointment ? maintain than many others of far less distinction. 
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© drink § THE LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY, Ltd. 
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The strict motoring utility of such a set is obviously limited ; 
for few people desire to listen to the broadcast programmes 
whilst they are actually motoring. But the motorist is a 
traveller ; and in his travels occasions will frequently arise when 
he will be glad to have a receiver available. Such occasions will 
vary with the individual. The solitary traveller, marooned in a 
strange hotel, may turn to the B.B.C. out of sheer ennui. The 
younger travellers may relish dance music. The sportsman may 
find himself out of the sphere of evening papers, and yearn for 
the cricket scores or racing results. The citizen may wish to 
hear in the wilds of Wales how Parliament is handling the 
Trades Union Bill. Many motorists utilise two or three pieds 4 
terre—a town flat, a country cottage, one or two favourite 
holiday resorts, and the like. If the choice lies between portable 
radio receivers, and the fixed type, other things being equal, the 
public will prefer portables. Every week sees some new firm of 
eminence announcing its first portable. If the proposed scheme of 
alternative programmes from a few high-powered regional broad- 
casting stations proves to be practical, the B.B.C. programmes 
will become far less “‘ spotty” than hitherto, and listening in will 
be more of a habit than it is at present amongst the educated. 
It is probably a blunder to buy a receiver of the non-portable 
type ; and listeners who own cars will undoubtedly transport the 
new receivers with them occasionally. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE impression one receives on returning to London after 

a stay in the United States and Canada is less favourable 

than might be desired. The prosperity of those 
countries is based upon the exploitation of natural resources, 
which have not yet been fully developed. Speculation may 
occasionally run riot in Wall Street, but it has behind it natural 
wealth and potentialities still largely in excess of the power of 
exploitation of its population. Here, on the other hand, we 
have an over-populated country which, although it may not 
have made the wisest use of its natural resources, has no such 
margin to waste as is the case with newer countries, and one 
gets the impression that in that important sphere of national 
activity which centres upon Throgmorton Street, it is more 
a case of dog eating dog than of creating new wealth or adding 
to the nation’s resources. Add to this the fact of a Government 
which, instead of facilitating trade and industry, throws a 
monkey wrench into the machine (to adopt American parlance), 
every time things look like going better, and it becomes difficult 
to take an optimistic view of the outlook. These are not 
merely my own impressions; it is how observers across the 
Atlantic talk, and in Wall Street conclusive evidence was given 
me that many large individual and corporate investors in this 
country are selling their British holdings and going in for dollar 
securities. Many of the recent foreign loans ostensibly issued 
in New York, I was told, were really being placed by the 
American bankers in London. It is, of course, unpopular to 
express views of this nature, but no matter. 

* * * 


Markets here seem somewhat depressed as compared with a 
month ago, although company promoters seem to be getting 
away with the plunder pretty successfully. The Berlin slump 
was overdue and is really a blessing in disguise. Among the 
more speculative markets tea shares alone show a rise. In 
the long run this section always turns out satisfactorily. 
Rubber is slow in recovering, but an improvement is in my 
opinion inevitable, and meanwhile the good shares earn their 
keep by distributing excellent dividends. Oils are depressed 
on the squandering of some of the American natural resources 
referred to above, but the position will right itself, and I will 
have something more to say regarding these on a future 
occasion. South Africans are slightly depressed on Continental 
sales, resulting perhaps from the Berlin crisis, but prospects 
remain excellent in this department, and people who now 
pick up Rand Selection Corporation at about 21s. 6d. ex div., 
Consolidated Diamond Mines of South West Africa at about 
19s. 6d., and South African Townships at about 18s. are not 
likely to regret their action. 

* % * 


A strong attack by the Times on the Scribbans & Company 
issue has aroused a good deal of interest, and certainly appears 
to have been justified. The company apparently has a profit- 
able business in the manufacture and supply of slab cake to 
grocers and others, but while the purchase price was £1,627,675, 


a 


plus three months profits, tangible assets are valued at only 
£508,148, no less than £1,119,582 being paid for goodwill, 
This last figure is, to put it mildly, astonishing, for there is no 
monopoly in the manufacture of cakes, and it is noteworthy 
that the vendors are taking practically the whole of the purchage 
price in cash. They are also taking 2,300,000 deferred shares 
of 1s. each, and are applying for another 150,000 of these as 
well as for 150,000 ordinary shares. It has become a popular 
feature for a company to issue ordinary or preferred ordinary 
shares of £1, plus a certain number of deferred 1s. shares, the 
latter participating in surplus profits. In this case, however, 
the promoters have actually arranged that the deferred shares 
shall get 25 per cent. of the actual profits, instead of wai 
for their participation until the ordinary have received a certain 
percentage ; and they have also seen to it that the deferred 
shares, although only Is. is put up in respect of each, haye 
the same voting power as the ordinary, on each of which the 
public will have paid £1. In other words, the public, paying 
about £1,627,000, will have 3,100,000 votes, whereas the 
promoters and vendors for an expenditure of £272,500 (which 
they can well afford out of the enormous sum they receive) 
get 2,600,000 votes; and the holders of the ordinary shares, 
who furnish 90 per cent. of the capital, get 75 per cent. of the 
profits, while the deferred shares, which represent only 10 per 
cent. of the capital provided, and are in the main held by the 
promoters and vendors, get 25 per cent. of the profits. 

+ * “ 


The issue was made by the Charterhouse Investment Trust, 
which not long ago was responsible for the Swan & Edgar 
issue, regarding which I had a word or two to say in these 
notes, which £1 shares are now quoted at 16s. 6d. The irre- 
pressible Arthur Wheeler & Company, of Leicester, broadcast 
circulars urging subscriptions to the Scribbans issue and stating, 
inter alia, that no directors fees will be payable in any year 
until the profits amount to 10 per cent. on the ordinary, and 
as a further recommendation mentioned that “* the Charterhouse 
Investment Trust are making this issue, and they express 
the opinion that they have never handled a better business.” 
This last statement contains a poignant truth, and it might 
have been added that the principal proprietor of the firm making 
it is the chairman of the Charterhouse Investment Trust which 
is making the issue. The assertion that the directors will not 
receive fees unless the profits attain a certain figure is technically 
correct, but perusal of the small type portions of the prospectus 
reveal the fact that the managing director has a contract 
whereby for six years he is to receive remuneration at the 
rate of £12,000 per annum, plus 2 per cent. of the profits in 
excess of £100,000 per annum. The particulars of this issue 
(which is reported to have been oversubscribed) deserve to be 
noted as forming part of the financial history of the period. 

A. Emu Davies. 
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Radio reception by this self-contained transportable 
set is NOT limited to Daventry and the B.B.C. stations. 
Working on its own frame aerial, it gets :— 
Langenberg |M a dri d| Petit Parisien 
Hamburg (U nion| Prague 
Stuttgart Radio) Rome 
. Breslau 
Madrid B Toulouse 
runn 
Barcelona Seneahs Vienna 
Cadiz Frankfurt Radio Paris 
Munich Leipzig Kéenigswus- 
Stettin Munster terhausen 
Stockholm Paris (Ecole | Hilversum 
rt Trust, Milan S u p eri- | Moscow 
& Edgar Berne eure) Warsaw 
ee Read what some of the Editors say o— at loud-speaker strength, in addition to all the 
all THE MOTOR: “ It is beautifully made and THE OBSERVER: “The sensitivity is ex British Stations. 
t o e Ss! 1 une 
stating ag he TR By oe 8 fF Et PRICES from £40. 
° tested, with really first-class quality of repro- _ = . 
ny year duction on its own loud-speaker.” THE AUTO. CAR: “ The Igranic Neutro- a for “ oe copy of “ The en 
ary, and THE WIRELESS WORLD: “During the conis is oi beh , = receiver 0 rilliant tride 2 ascinating account of an 
terhouse course of a single evening 40 stations were thing the best stationary receivers can do, and extraordinary radio development. 
express mueepeunes, ane ¢ temainder at good ele ellen portable from the DEPT S 
° ” telephone strength.” 3 ° 
— REVIEW OF REVIEWS: “ Tests show that THE FIELD: “It has a performance which IGRANIC ELECTRIC C° Lt? 
it might the performance of the Igranic Neutrosonic is is distinctly better than many fixed receivers - - 
_ making little short of extraordinary.” operating on outside aerial systems.” 149, Queen Victoria Street, London. 
st which 
will not 
hnically SE 
pect LUCAS,C-A-V IF YOUR CAR IS FITTED WITH 
at the and ROTAX 
rofits in Products include . 4 OR 
" ~ Electric Lighting and 4 
he: Starting Sets, Dynamos, E [ ITPMEN’ I , 
aaa Magnetos, Batteries, 








Lamps, Horns, Mirrors, 
Hoodsand Body Fittings, 
etc. Also Wireless 
Equipment—Com plete 
Receiving Sets, Batteries 
and Components, 


YOU CAN ENJOY OUR 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


BRITISH SERVICE “ OVERSEAS SERVICE 


a a 
- 3/5, Calvin Street © AFRICA 






- 






BELFAST ° 








BIRMINGHAM Great Hampton Street Accra, Cairo, Cape Town, Durban, Johannesburg, 
BRISTOL . ~ 25, Temple Street Lagos, Nairobi. 
COVENTRY - Priory Street AMERICA 










DUBLIN 
GLASGOW 
LEEDS - 


41, 1, Middle Abbey Street 
227/229, St. George’s Road 
- 64, Roseville Road 
LONDON Dordrecht Road, Acton Vale, W. 3 
LONDON - 759, High Road, Leyton, E.10 
LONDON 155, Merton Road, Wandsworth, S.W.18 
MANCHESTER Talbot Road, Stretford 
NEWCASTLE ~- 64/66, St. Mary’s Place 
In addition there are Battery Service Agents 
im most centres. 


Buenos Aires, Lima, Porto Alegre, Rio de Janeiro, 
Toronto, Trinidad, Victoria (B.C.). 
ASIA 
Bangkok, Basrah (Iraq), Bombay, Calcutta, Cochin 
Colombo, Madras, Rangoon, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Tientsin, Tokyo. 
AUSTRALIA axnp NEW ZEALAND 
Adelaide, Auckland, Brisbane, Christchurch, Hobart 
(Tasmania), Melbourne, Perth, Sydney, Wellington 
EUROPE—Available in most of the principal cities. 





























JOSEPH LUCAS LIMITED 


GREAT KING STREET, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


C. A. VANDERVELL & CO.LTD. ROTAX (MoTor accessorizs) LTD. 


WARPLE WAY, ACTON VALE, LONDON, W. 3. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. tc. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
AND GLOBE INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


NEW HIGH LEVELS. 


INCOME EXCEEDS {£12,000,000. 
ASSETS {24,823,584. 


INTERIM LIFE BONUS INCREASED TO 4os. PER CENT. 


DIVIDEND RAISED. 

The Ninety-first Annual General Meeting of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, was held at the 
Company’s Head Office, 1 Dale Street, Liverpool, on the 17th instant, 
the Chairman (Mr. A. Kentish Barnes) presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, the Chairman 
commented upon the steady and most gratifying increase in Fire, 
Accident and Life business, particularly at home during the recent 
— of industrial depression, and he congratulated the General 

anager upon these results. Mr. Barnes also expressed his personal 
appreciation of the work of the chief officials whom he recently met 
in the United States. 


VAGARIES OF CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 

The Chairman dealt in interesting fashion with the effect of the 
vagaries of climatic conditions on Insurance Underwriting; extreme 
cold in the United States necessitating extra heating of buildings and 
causing numerous fires; hot spells, drought and subsequent bush 
fires in Australia ; devastating hurricanes in Porto Rico, the Bahamas, 
Cuba and Florida and consequent wind damage; the Mississippi 
floods, and the storms and floods in our own country and their re- 
sultant losses. These showed some of the difficulties the underwriter 
had to face due to the caprice of the weather. In all of these the Com- 
pany were fortunate in escaping entirely or with but nominal losses 
except in the Florida hurricane, where claims were considerable. 

INCOME EXCEEDS {12,000,000. 

The total premiums and interest exceeded {12,000,000, the highest 
figure in the Company's ninety years’ history, and {507,000 greater 
than in 1925. 





TOTAL 


AGGREGATE ACCOUNTS. 

The total Fire, Accident and Marine premiums were {10,538,089, 
as compared with {10,039,028 in 1925, an increase of practically half 
a million sterling, losses in 1926 and 1925 being respectively {5,986,124 
and £5,424,773- . 

Expenses came to (4,120,041, or 39.10 per cent. of the premium 
income in these three departments, being an increase of 0.49 per cent. 
on that for 1925. 

Total underwriting profits amounted to £232,300, against £420,497 
for 1925 and {490,071 for 1924. The reduction is mainly due to the 
Florida tornado already mentioned ; to an underwriting loss in the 
Marine Department of £37,362 against profits in 1925 of {29,182, 
and to reduced Accident profits in the U.S.A. 

Gross interest (excluding Life, Annuity and Leasehold Funds) 
amounted to £579,833, an increase of {22,716 over the corresponding 
figure for 1925. 

The total funds of the Company were {21,538,521, against 
£20,344,071 in 1925, an increase during the year of £1,194,450. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

There was an increase in both premiums and underwriting profits in 
the home field, whilst in Canada and in the general foreign field 
progress had also been recorded. In the U.S.A., apart from the 
Florida hurricane, fire department figures had considerably improved. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

Accident premiums at {5,447,662 show an increase of £693,431, to 
which home and foreign branches and agencies have contributed 
substantially, though the main increase came from the Globe Indem- 
nity Company in the United States. 


LirE DEPARTMENT: INTERIM BONUS INCREASED TO 40s. 
PER CENT. 

Net new sums assured at {1,479,181 showed a slight increase over 
the figure for 1925, viz., £1,478,351. 

As the results of the Actuary’s interim valuation had been extremely 
satisfactory the directors had decided to increase the rate of interim 
bonus on policies becoming claims or maturing by survivance after 
June 30th next from 35s. per cent. to 40s. per cent. per annum. 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 
After deduction of the dividend there remained in Profit and Loss 
Account a credit balance of £635,370, against {568,325 brought in. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND. 

A final dividend of 11s. 6d. per share less tax was recommended, 
making 23s. per share less tax for the year, as against 22s. less tax 
for 1925. 

GENERAL CONTINGENCY FUND. 

£100,000 of this Fund was applied to writing down the book value 
of certain buildings owned by the Company. The aggregate market 
value of all the properties exceeds the amount shown in the balance- 
sheet. This Fund now stands at £330,190. 


Stock EXCHANGE INVESTMENTS. 

The mean market value of the Company’s Stock Exchange invest- 
ments at December 31st last was nearly {600,000 in excess of the 
value at which they are included in the Accounts. 

THE GENERAL MANAGER. 
In conclusion, the Chairman referred with regret to the absence of 









Mr. Hugh Lewis, the General Manager, who is abroad on important 
business, and spoke appreciatively of the great ability and e 
which Mr. Lewis at all times displayed in the Company’s interests, 

Mr. R. Q. Wilson (Deputy Chairman) seconded the Chairman's 
resolution, and the Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted, 

ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 

Mr. W. S. Crichton, Liverpool, was elected to a seat om the Head 
Office Board, and retiring Directors (Messrs. J. J. Atkinson, J. Bruce 
Ismay, R. Q. Wilson and Col. Sir James P. Reynolds, Bart, D.S.0,, 
D.1,.) were re-elected. 

THANKS TO OFFICERS, STAFF AND AGENTS. 

The Lord Mayor of Liverpool (Mr. F. C. Bowring), im proposing a 
vote of thanks to the officers, staff and agents, paid eloquent tribute 
to the work of the General Manager, and expressed the Directors’ 
appreciation of the loyal services of the management, staff and agents 
of the Company and Associated Companies at home and abroad. 

The Auditors were reappointed, and the Chairman having acknow. 
ledged a vote of thanks, proposed by Col. Sir James P. Reynolds, 
Bart., D.S.O., D.L., the proceedings terminated. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


THE MALTING HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Wantep, IMMEDIATELY, a Young Woman a 
Assistant, who can be trained in the methods of the School 
with a view to permanent employment—chiefly with the 
younger children (3 to 5). 

The qualifications needed are chiefly temperamental, 
although a high standard of education would also be welcome. 


The Directors wish to find someone who will be able to 
play spontaneously with the children, and who will be 
patient enough to help their efforts at independence without 
being anxious to direct them. She will have, in the first 
instance, no responsibility for the children without super- 
vision, but it is important that she should be plastic enough 
to adapt herself to the methods and atmosphere of the 
School. She should be free from all religious bias. 


Applications should be addressed to the Directors, The 
Malting House, Cambridge. 


APMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications from women 
with experience in social work for temporary employment as assistant 
organisers of Children’s care work. The permanent organising staff 
is recruited by selection from the temporary staff. 

Candidates must be natural-born British subjects under 40 years 
of age on June 8th, 1927. Marriage will terminate the contract 
of service of any candidate appointed. 

The basic rate of pay for temporary assistant organisers is 405., 
which at present, with temporary additions, makes a total remun- 
eration of 69s. 11d. a week. j 

Applications must be made on the official form, copies of which 
(with full details) may be obtained by sending a stamped addressed 
toolscap envelope (marked ‘Temporary Assistant Organiser”) 
to the Clerk of the Council, The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 
S.E.). Forms must be returned by Wednesday, June 8th, 1927. 
Canvassing disqualifies. 











MONTAGU H. COX. ; 

Clerk of the London County Council. 
OUNG WOMAN (23), graduating from the University of London 
School of Librarianship in June, desires position with publishing firm, librasy, 


- bookseller or in journalism. Travelled. Two foreign languages. TY’ 
Highest references.—Box 281, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


RNG 


FOR 103 YEARS 


This Institution has served our maritime people in Peace and 
ar alike, an 


OVER 60,800 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED SINCE 1824. 
COURAGE, SELF-SACRIFICE AND HUMANITY 


were never more needed than to-day. 


Will you help the men who continually illustrate these qualities, 
and who 


ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER ?P 
The Institution is supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. 
Will you do what every Briton should and become a 5/- Subscriber? 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 


Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 








ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
wife-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
pYRENEES TOURING CLUB. 


MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAYS, PERSONALLY CON- 

Di CTED, EVERY THIRD WEEK FROM JUNE '8ra, 
Over 1,000 kilometres’ motoring in Pyrenees, France and Spain, visiting Biarritz, 
Lourdes, Gavarnie, Cauteret, Loyola, Fontenarabbia, St. Sebastian, Tolosa, etc. 


Me OIN _ 


— 





ECRETARY: 14 PaRK LANE, STOKE NewinoeToN, LONDON, 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. (Continued.) 


AVARIAN HiIGHLANDS.—Pilatushaus (Oberammergau) open 
all the year round. Paying-guests received ; separate tables for meals. Large 
airy comfortable rooms; big balcony and verandah facing south; good 

bathroom. Splendid mountain scenery and bracing air.—Apply: Miss "BLLEN 
SQUIRRELL at above address 


UMANITARIAN AND HEALTH HOLIDAY CENTRE, from 
July 30th to September 3rd, 1927, Southbourne-on-Sea, Hants. Large man- 
sion, several acres beautiful grounds, meatless dict on New Health lines. 

Tennis, Croquet, Dancing, Lectures. 
Illustrated prospectus from Mr. F. pz V. Scmmers, 32 Sackville Street, London, W.1 


ony (Mendips).—Farmhouse apartments. Ideal situation, 
Fishing near. Indoor sanitation. Terms, 2} guinecas.—Grirrin, Ladymeade, 
Langford. 
EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 


nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in al) private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 

















INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomstury Square, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 
rooms. Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and attendance 

fom 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ettts. 


(7 ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
G garden, 200 ft. up. a a ; 2$ guineas till May 31st. June to Sep- 
/YNNE. 








temher, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs 
ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 

Best locality "Ww. large bright rooms. Wireless.—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery 

diploma). Tel. 

EGGIS, near Lucerne Park Hotel. One class. Spring and 


Summer. Running Water. Tennis. From ro Sh. 


IRLING GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 
South Downs at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Clitis. Nine-hole golf course 
adjoining ; bathing; one mile from "bus service.—Terms THE MANAGERESS. 


CORNWALL.—Porthcothan Bay guest house.—For terms 


e write to Mrs. Jos—epH CLAYTON, Trescore, St. Merryn, Padstow, Cornwall. 

















RIGINAL SUBSCRIBER to THE NEw STATESMAN desires to 
recommend a country inn; beautiful scenery, solitude, comfort, good fare ; 
no golf, tennis, lake or trippers.—Apply PRopRIETOR, TRAVELLERS’ REST, 

Ulpha, Cumberland. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


N EDGE OF NEW FOXKEST.—Sea 8 miles. Charming vicarage, 

lovely situation. Pleasant garden, Tennis Court; 4 Bedrooms and attics, 

3 Living-rooms, Lounge Hall, etc. Company's water; Bath, h. and c. 

Accommodation 2 cars; stabling. To let from third week in August for a month 

(possibly extended period). —Box 289, THE New STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








HOLIDAY PROBLEM SOLVED.—An educated lady, widow, 

will undertake tu look after your home, garden and pets while you are on 

holiday. Undoubted references, apply dates at once.—Box 290, Taz New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ANIED TO SHAKE.—Light car on 50-50 basis. Alternate 
weekends and holidays. Hampstead, N.W.6, or near.—Box 282, Tas New 
London, W.C. 2 





STATESMAN, 


pass ROLLS.—Subscriber would exchange dozen or more, 
mostly classical, Aeolian and Animatic ; x: condition.—Write: G. L. 
BROWN, 40 New End Square, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


to Great Queen Street, Kingswav, 











LD ENGLISH AND OTHER SMOCKS. 
THE PEASANT SHopP, 42 Devonshire Street, Theobalds Road, W.C.1. Museum 
7602. 





Y= STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular, ot crazy for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rockery.— 
Geo. Vint & Bros, Quarry Owners, Idle. Bradford, Yorks 
EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 
the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free on request, stating shades desired.— 
JAMES STREET TWEED Deport, 104 Stornoway, Scotland 








WITZERLAND, WEGGIS, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 


view of lake and mountains. Terms of pension, from 7s. Prospectus free. 


HE DOLOMITES.—J une 16th. 
Scenery. 69 gns.—N.S. BisHop, F.R.G.S., 





Four weeks of glorious Mountain 
159 Auckland Rd., London, S.E. 19. 





USTRIAN TYROL.—Magnificent Aipine scenery. Invigorating ; 
A off beaten track; ur. Innsbruck.—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, Miedcrs, 
Stubaital, Tyrol. 


A REAL SAVING!—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes 
etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 

Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 
ments for free estimate, Lonpon TuRNING Co. (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
London, N. 16. We collect. "Phone Clissold 4777. 


OCKROACHES VANISH by using ‘ the scientific 

remedy, SIMPLE, SAFE, SURE. Tins 1s. 4d., 28. 6d., 4s. post free from 

Sole Makers. —Howartus, 473, Crookemoore Road, "eaten or Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores. 
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PLAYER'S NO. 3 


Virginia Cigarettes 


What a difference the extra 
quality makes! 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 





JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


Napoleon 


By EMIL LUDWIG, Author of “ Bismarck,” “ Kaiser Wilhelm,” etc. Translated by EDEN and CEDAR 
PAUL. Illustrated. 2ls. 
75,000 Copies Sold in Germany. 76,000 Copies Sold in America. 


“Its foremost achievement is its delineation of character. . . Herr Ludwig has, to begin with, a brilliant technique 
which a translation of remarkable excellence allows us to appreciate to the full.”—Times. 





The Evolution of the The Conditions of Industrial Peace 


English Farm By J. A. HOBSON. 4s. 64. 
By M. E. SEEBOHM. [Ililustrated. 16s. Author of “ Free Thought in the Social Sciences,” etc. 


“ Most interesting. ... The chapter on the vast and beneficial Mr. Hobson argues that an ad hoc settlement of strikes and lock- 
reforms of the Georgian ‘era is peculiarly instructive.” outs is useless, and that the interdependence of all industries must 
—Daily Telegraph. be recognised before stable conditions can be obtained. 











Science and Human Progress 
By SIR OLIVER LODGE. (Being the Halley Stewart Lectures for 1926.) 4s. 6d. 


“There is a splendidly tonic atmosphere about all Sir Oliver’s utterances.”—Sunday Times. 


Indian Philosophy Science and Philosophy, and 


By Pror. S. RADHAKRISHNAN. Vol. II. 25s. other Essays 
“A k of feeling as well as of lucid thought, an exposition of - 
living interest. The Saber is to be congratulated on a solid piece By BERNARD BOSANQUET. Just Out. 16s. 
of work.”—Spectator. Introduction and Edited by J. H. Murrusan. 
This volume of studies deals in the main with ethical, social and 
political questions 


The Nature of Deity Purposive Evolution 


By J. E TURNER, M.A,, Ph.D. 10s. By EDMUND NOBLE. 


“One of the most valuable and balanced treatises which has The author sets out in this*book to trace the relationship between 
appeared for some nh .e 4 is is a sane and noble book, religion and science and to show “ wherever Nature is at work or 
written with a lucidity and literary skill too rare in philosophic man contrives, there enduring forms are set up, there purposiveness 


works,”——Miss Evetyn Unpernity in The Spectator. is in evidence.’ 


The Mothers 


By ROBERT BRIFFAULT. Vol. I. and II. 25s. each. 
“Will inevitably create a sensation. . . . an astonishing volume, which displays prodigious industry, scholarship, 
and imaginative gifts of interpretation.”—Datly Mail. 


18s, 





Masters of War and other Information on the Problem 


Historical Essays of Security 
By NEVILLE D’ESTERRE. ¥ ” >. 6d. By EER AM EEEER- -BENNETT and F. = 
Three discursive essays on historical subjects, entitled “‘ Masters A 
of Wars, lerecl in Egypt,” “A Dissertation on England and the “In many ways, both in form and in matter, it, is a model of the 


“A clever, thoughtful, and entertaining book.”—Sunday Times. manner in which such a book should be written.”—Times. 


Gladstone and Britain’s Imperial The World Policy of 
Policy Germany, 1890-1912 


By PAUL KNAPLUND. ae. © By OTTO HAMMANN. 12s. 6d. 


The author has had full use of the Gladstone Papers, and the , 
book is written largely from new source material. Several important The book contains new and illuminating material on Germany’s 
confidential documents are here published for the first time. relations with England and the other Powers. 





Three Eastern Plays 


With a terminal Essay on Suttee 
By EDWARD and THEODOSIA THOMPSON. 5s. 


“ All the three plays, written in blank verse of strong yet sensitive fibre, are of genuine merit.”—Bookman. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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